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Higher taxes ahead. Congress 
gets set for action. 

Cooling ardor for revolt. Trouble 
in the primaries. 








OOK for the President more and more to 
take the offensive. 
Mr. Roosevelt's leadership, badly battered 
in recent Senate and House fights, will be 
strongly reasserted, 


This calls first for an attempted purge of 
opponents in party primaries. 

Next, it calls for closer attention to more 
radical advisers, added coolness to conserva- 
tives who had gained favor. 


A “share-the-income” flavor will be noted 
increasingly in White House utterances. The 
recipe for 1939, already written, calls for 
continued Jarge-scale spending and steeply 
increased taxes. 

Mr. Roosevelt next year will ask Congress 
for a new graduated tax on capital gains. 
Also he will ask re-enactment of penalty tax 
earnings, which 


on retained corporation 


otherwise would lapse. 
Chances for getting what he wants will 
depend on the state of business. 


Congress finds that depression makes it 
hard to resist mew experiments and heavy 
spending. This means increased White House 
pressure for new and higher taxes. 


The trend again is toward concentrating 
more power in the White House. 


This means 
trouble, for opponents who had worked fora 
shift of party control, Chance for a conser- 
vative revolution in the Democratic party is 
diminished. 


discomfort, if not serious 


Fall will see four million farmers eligible 
for checks, three million families on WPA, 
another three million families on /Jocal relief, 
two million others getting old age pensions, 
many other workers getting PWA jobs. 


Ardor of Congress for revolt is continuing 


to cool. As the result: 


A wage and hour law is a strong prospect. 
It will be slow in taking effect, narrow in 
scope, chiefly important as an entering wedge 
to political determination of wage and hour 
rates, 

Private utilities may also have to be con- 
tent with Jimited assurance against new gov- 
ernment financing of municipal plant com- 
petition. Mr. Roosevelt fears that barring 
of new loans might be a peg on which to 
hang new Jaw suits. 

Any approval of large new farm subsidies 
will be accompanied by assurance of new- 
style processing taxes in 1939. Latest proc- 
essing tax design calls for tax on finished 
products and not raw materials, with tax 
rates graded. 

Mr. Roosevelt will retain a large measure of 
discretion in the spending of relief and re- 
covery billions. 

Business-White House cooperation plans 
again may fade. 

President Roosevelt considers that the 
price of business cooperation is too high. 
That price is set at Wagner act amendment, 
passive acceptance of tax law revisions voted 
by Congress, a definite agreement with the 
utility industry, a prolonged breathing spell 
on new experiments. 

Actual Presidential strategy is to call for: 
a bit closer alignment with the forces of John 
L. Lewis, precluding Wagner Act changes 
now; an effort in 1939 to tighten and to in- 
crease taxes on corporations and individuals; 
an array of new government experiments or 
extensions of o}d to Snance recovery, 

The President will insist that any agree- 
ment be on his terms. 

Most Senators and Representatives who 
have opposed the White House on major is- 
sues will face formidable opposition in pri- 
maries. 

New Deal agents are encouraging opponents 
to run; getting them endorsements. Sitting 
Congressmen find themselves faced with ex- 
pensive and uncomfortable campaigns. 

Whether or not they win, New Deal strat- 
egists look for better future party discipline. 
Eyes already are on the 1940 nomination. 
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Plenty of Money—But Little Turnover; 
The Key to the National Income Puzzle 


The other side contends that the money sup- + than two revolutions in 1932 and 1933. 


Government is getting ready, through + 


these 
new spencig, to run up this country’s sup- 
ply of money to record-breaking heights. 

Even now, in currency and in checking ac- 
counts, there is a money supply of more than 
thirty-two billion dollars. This is about five bil- 
lion more dollars than were on hand during the 
prosperity days of 1929, and it is about twelve 
billion more dollars than were on hand during 
the depression days of 1933. 

Plenty of dollars are to be found in the coun- 
trv’s money revolving fund. 

But those dollars are not turning over the 
way they once turned over. Where they turned 
over three times in 1929, they turned over lit- 
tle more than two times in 1937, and are turn- 
ing over less than two times in 1938. 

The result of this slower motion in the na- 
tion’s money revolving fund is today’s depres- 
sion. 

How this is so is shown by the pictogram at 
the top of this page. 


HOW INCOME IS ACHIEVED 

There is depicted the twenty-seven billion 
dollar money supply of 1929. These dollars 
turned over—meaning that they were put to 
use—an average of three times that year to 
produce a national income of eighty-one billion 
dollars. 

Next, there is shown the much larger money 
supply of 1937. The revolving fund of money 
last year contained more than thirty-two bil- 
lion dollars. But those dollars turned over—or 
were put to use—an average of only a_ little 
more than two times. The result was a national 
income of sixty-eight billion dollars. 

Finally, the pictogram what 
happen if today’s money revolving fund would 
revolve only as rapidly as it revolved in 1929. 
In that case—with dollars working as hard as 
they showed they could work—the national in- 
come would reach near to the hundred-billion- 
dollar goal set by President Roosevelt. 

Actually, however, instead of turning over 
at the rate of three times a year, the nation’s 
money supply tocay is turning over less than 


shows would 


two times, a new low rate. 


WHY MONEY IS NOT AT WORK 

The reason that money is not working harder 
than the figures show it to be working is that 
the owners of this money are not using it as 
much as formerly. Why these owners are not 
using their money more actively is a matter 
about which debate is raging in an effort to 
fix the cause of the present depression. 

One side contends that the money supply— 
the bulk of which is owned by private business 
and private finance—is deliberately being kept 
tied up in relative inactivity by its owners. 
High officials of the Government continue to 
talk of a “sit-down strike” of private capital. 
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ply is turning over slowly solely b4cuse the 
Government is doing things to frighten the 
owners of that money and because the Govern- 
ment, through its tax policies, has removed 
much of the incentive for putting money to 
work. 

In the past, debate has been stormy over the 
question of whether or not the money supply 
itself was large enough. 

That supply of money, consisting of currency 
and of checking accounts, rose gradually be- 
tween 1921 and 1929 from twenty-one billion 
During that 
turned 


dollars to twenty-seven billions. 
period this revolving fund of money 
over between two and three-quarters and three 
times a year. 

After 1929 the money supply fell 
until in 1938 it reached about twenty billion 
dollars. At the same time this supply of money 
turned over more slowly until there were fewer 


sharply 
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Under the New Deal a deliberate policy was 
adopted of building up money supplies. 

Government spending helped to produce an 
So did dollar devaluation with its ef- 
The result was an un- 


increase. 
fect on imports of gold. 
precedented increase in the volume of money. 
But while money supplies rose, those supplies 
did not revolve as they did in the 1920s. 

The result of this situation was that the 
Government demonstrated its ability to pile up 
huge quantities of money in checking accounts 
and in currency. But the Government failed to 
demonstrate an ability to make that money 
work the way it had worked before. 

In fact, the official figures show that today’s 
enormous money revolving fund is revolving 
less rapidly than in any other period for which 
records are available. 


TWO COURSES ARE OPEN 

Two courses might be followed, Government 
planners say, to get more action out of the dol- 
lars now on hand in the banks and in the pock- 
ets of the people. 

One of these courses would be to induce the 
owners of this money—the corporations, the 
insurance companies, the banks and the indi- 
viduals — to spend their money more freely 
through subsidies, or tax inducements or a 
“breathing spell” in Government activity. 

All through the the 
country’s money supply, which, much smaller 
than at present, turned over at a definitely 
higher rate. This rate of turnover varied little 
year by year so that as money supplies rose, 
so did the national income. 

After 1929, however, the rate of turn-over 
in the money supply slowed down gradually 
and has remained slow through the years. 

The second course would be for the Govern- 
men, by taxation and spending, or by threats of 
inflation, or otherwise, to try to force dollars 
that now are idling to get to work and to turn 
over more rapidly. 


SPENDING PLAN AS IMPETUS 

Planners doubt that today’s huge money re- 
volving fund will start automatically to revolve 
at an increased rate. 

The reason is that the owners of the big sup- 
plies of money find that the nation already 
possesses more plant, more equipment and 
enough, if not more, homes than are required 
to fill wants the general public is able to afford. 


pre-depression years 


President Roosevelt’s new spending plan 
represents a first effort to give a push to the re- 
volving fund in an effort to speed up its turn- 
ing. If that effort fails to turn the trick, the 
President infers that there will be others. 

Today’s problem is to find ways to induce the 
owners of money to make it work harder. 
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The March of the News 
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The President breaks precedent. 
Tax news for Government workers. 
Anti-trust laws get a try-out. Woge 


and hour bill progress. | 





A WHOLE new set of taxes now are on the 

books waiting to take their toll from the 
1938 income of individuals and corporations, 
The breaking of two precedents heralded the 
formal appearance of these taxes. 


In breaking one President 
Roosevelt, for the first time since taking 
office, allowed an Act of Congress to take 
effect without his signature. 


precedent, 


The President broke another precedent by 
choosing a commencement address to a 
graduating class of thirteen Arthurdale, W. 
Va., high schoo! students to inform the na- 
tion of his stand. 


“subsistence homestead” 
project built by the Government. Its homes 
are occupied by 165 families, formerly 
stranded miners. The project cost is $2,- 
500,000. 


Arthurdale is a 


President Roosevelt told the thirteen 
graduates, and also the nation over the radio, 
that tax money spent by the Government, to 
make the country a better place in which to 


live, was money well spent. 


The President also told the graduates and 
the nation that he did not like some parts 
of the tax bill which Congress had voted for 
in order to raise the funds with which to help 
pay for these and other Government activities. 


FOR BIGGER AND BETTER TAXES 


Notice is given by Mr. Roosevelt that he 
will ask bigger and what he regards as bet- 
ter taxes from the next session of Congress. 
(The President’s,complete address is printed 
on Page 10.) 


Part of the coming job of writing new 
taxes is cut out by the Supreme Court. The 
Court now holds that the Federal Govern- 
ment can tax the salaries of employes of the 
Port of New York Authority. It also holds 
that the Government can tax football receipts 
of State universities. 


In these precedent upsetting decisions, 
Treasury officials see the prospect of applying 
the Federal income tax to the incomes of 
more than three million State and local offi- 
cials, as well as the prospect that the way 
may be open to tax the income from more 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Harris & Ewing 
STEPPING INTO NEW JOB? 
Not that Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
figured in any of the recent whispered Cabinet 
resignations—but should the House version of 
the wages-hour bill be finally adopted then 
Madame Secretary will administer the law. 
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Wage-hour “Musts,” 
“Cant's’ for Business 





_The wage-hour bill nears the 
end of a tortuous trail. In what 
spirit will it be administered? 

The extent and procedure of its 
application to American industry. 











ELEGATIONS of business men probably will 
be coming to Washington in the montns 
ahead much as in the days of NRA. 

Questions about bargaining, 
and hours were dealt with by the business man 
himself, with representatives of 
labor and the Government, under the NRA code 
system. Since the Supreme Court invalidated 
NRA just three years ago, the Wagner Act has 
taken the place of the original guarantee of col- 
lective bargaining 1 

Now the prospective wages and hours law is 
about to take the place of the minimum and 
maximum standards which the codes set for 
treatment of workers. The Government alone 
will be the arbiter; but the business man is as- 
sured of a hearing before commands ,Will be 
given to any particular industry. 

Will there be a rush of enforcement as when 
Gen. Hugh Johnson set the Blue Eagle flying in 
19332? What can business and industry expect? 


CAUTIOUS ACTION PLANNED 

Department of Labor officials say any regula- 
tion will be applied gradually and cautiously, if 
administration is entrusted to Secretary Perkins 
as the House bill provided. The measure, which 
envisions uniform standards for the entire coun- 
try, stipulates that no ruling can be made under 
it until six months have elapsed. 

Should the Senate bill prevail, a board would 
be directed to apply standards flexibly and to 
consider local living costs, economic conditions, 
etc. The history of boards is that they are slow 
to get under way. The one entrusted with en- 
forcement of the Walsh-Healy Act, which 
labor standards for concerns getting Govern- 
ment contracts, has issued only 11 orders in two 
years. 

Attempts are under way to reach a compromise 
between the Congressional branches. Two con- 
siderations appear uppermost: The White House 
wish to guard as far as possible against having 
the Supreme Court hold the legislation uncon- 
Stitut‘onal, and the desire to avoid its causing 
Serious economic disiocations. On those bases, 
Officials expect the bill in final form to be more 
like that wanted by the Senate 


HOW THE TWO BILLS DIFFER 


Under that bill, the board would hold hearings 
to determine whether the employers in a certain 
industry should be required to pay a minimum 
wage and to limit the work week. Public notice 
would be given. The textile operator in North 
Carolina or Massachusetts could state his case. 
Then the board at any time could order the pay- 
ment of wages up to 40 cents an hour and limi- 
tation of the working time down to 40 hours a 
week, if the situation justified. 

Southerners want that leeway for decision on 
the ground that otherwise their section would 
suffer. The only leeway in the House bill is the 
power given the Secretary of Labor, after hear- 
ings, to rule whether an industry is engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

In event uling, the pay in the in- 
dustry would have to be at least 25 cents an hour 
fer the first year, and five cents more an hour 
each year until 40 cents is reached. The work 
week would be limited to 44 hours the first year, 
and be reduced an hour yearly until 40 hours 
is reached. 

Certain employes are exempted in both bills, 
including executives and professional men. 

Secretary Perkins estimates that 850,000 factory 
employes eventually will receive higher wages and 
about 3,500,000 will have their working time re- 
duced by the legislation. The calculation is based 
on the assumption that business activity will 
return to the level of last summer, when manu- 
facturers employed 9,800,000 persons. 

The work week was longer than 44 hours for 
about 13 per cent of the employes. Industries 
which employed more than half of them were: 
Foundry and machine shop products, steel, saw- 
mills, canning and preserving, paper and pulp, 
electrical machinery and furniture making. 

(For further aetails of legislative progress of 
wage-hour bills see Page 4) 


collective wages 
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American vs. British System—Taxes in 1939—RFC 


Policy—A Look at Fascist Controls—Political Glimpses 


Responsible Administration of- 
ficials predict this country even- 
tually will be forced to accept 
something like the British cabi- 
net system of government. The 
British, they say, have a “dicta- 
torship subject to recall.” In- 
creasing demands on Washing- 
ton prompt the assertions that 
the British type of centralized 
authority is coming. 

xk 


The President hinted to friends 
recently that for the first time 
since his inauguration in 1933 
he is finding few satisfactions in 
his job. A depression, he ob- 
serves, offers few compensations 
in return for the work and worry 
it causes. 


x * * 


Another tax revision, including 
restoration of processing taxes 
to pay for farm subsidies and 
possibly broadening of the in- 
come tax base, is on the schedule 
for the next Congress. It would 
have been attempted at this ses- 
sion, in part at least, save for the 
pressure for adjournment. 


+ 


say, lest it result in more eco- 
nomic harm than good. 
ee * 


Associates of Dr. 
Morgan, deposed 

the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, now expect him to contest 
the Presidents’ right to dismiss 
him in the courts. When he will 
act depends on turns in the Con- 
gressional investigation of TVA. 


Arthur E. 
chairman of 


x * * 


Henry A. Wallace is inclined to 
smile a bit over the plight in 
which Henry Morgenthau finds 
himself as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Morgenthau 
balked a few months ago when 
Mr. Wallace urged processing 
taxes to raise added money for 
payments to farmers. Now Con- 
gress prepares to vote the added 
payments, and the Treasury will 
be called on to find the cash 
without a special tax to raise it. 


x * 


Public Works Administration 
officials hesitate to discuss the 
likelihood of more grants and 
loans to municipalities for power 
plants until the pending appro- 
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that this Government advance to 
Mexico sufficient British war 
debt notes to enable that coun- 
try to pay off the British for 
expropriation of oil properties 
of its nationals. 


x* * 


Senator Barkley, the Democratic 
leader, told the Senate that 
Harry L. Hopkins’ endorsement 
of Representative Wearin for 
the Democratic Senatorial nom- 
ination in Iowa was “in reply to 
an inquiry from a newspaper 
man.” Richard L. Wilson, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Des 
Moines’ Register-Tribune, in- 
formed intimates he was “tip- 
ped” to see Mr. Hopkins by Mr. 
Wearin’s office. 


* ¢ @ 


The Roosevelt disposition, as 
defined by an Administration of- 
ficial not far removed from the 
White House, is to press for 
everything possible “while the 
going is good.” He says the 
President sat back while on the 
defensive not so long ago, but 
now believes the tide has turned 
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preme Court in event of another 
retirement from that bench. 


Se @&¢ @ 


Secretaries Morgenthau and 
Woodring are understood to be 
speaking out against some Ad- 
ministration policies in Cabinet 
meetings more than their col- 
leagues. 


2 3 


A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary 
of State and a new leader of Ad- 
ministration planning forces, is 
at work on a supplementary re- 
covery program designed to 
throw the Government much 
farther into the business picture. 
He frequently crosses from the 
State Department to the White 
House. 


xx 


An increasing number of officials 
aspire to the Presidency. The 
grape-vine has it that the Presi- 
dent encourages some of them 
as a means of keeping the field 
divided. 


x* ek 
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Department of Labor officials 


report that the real effect of 





wage and hour regulation prob- 
ably will not be felt for two 
years or more. Caution must be 
the watchword in administra- 


tion of the prospective law, they 


priation is enacted. 
the impression that allotments 
of funds for such purposes will 
be principally for small projects 
that can be completed quickly. 


Department 
dismiss lightly the suggestions 


They give 


x * * 


x kk ; 
Princeton 





of State officials 


and intends “to go to it.” 


The name of Edward §S. Cor- 
win, jurisprudence professor at 
University, is 
tioned in speculation about who 
would be appointed to the Su- 


The La Follette brothers let it 
be known that they think there 
is more chance of President 
Roosevelt joining them later on 
in the National Progressives of 
America, Inc., than there is of 
the joining the 
President in Democratic 
party. 


men- Progressives 


the 
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“Cactus Jack" Calls on “The Boss” .. . Relief, Recovery, 


Wage-hour, Railway Problems ... and Tax Woes 


_ it from Charley Michelson, Democratic 

publicity chief—the President is still “Boss” 
in Vice President Garner’s conversations with 
him, and the Vice President is still “Jack” when 
the President addresses him.. So what. So this: 
At 10 o’clock on the morning of May 23, the Vice 
President walked into the President’s inner 
sanctum and said, “Hello, Boss,” and the Presi- 
dent looked up and said, “Hello, Jack.” 

Of course what Charley Michelson, complete 
with pepper and salt suit, old slouch hat and 
cocked head, was driving at was the fact that 
all this talk of terrific rifts in the Cabinet is 
just too silly for words. 

But getting back to that early morning call. 
Around the President (“Boss”) grouped the 
“Big Four” from Capitol Hill, the Vice Presi- 
dent (“Jack”), Speaker Bankhead, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley, and House Majority 
Leader Rayburn. They spoke not about cab- 
bages, sealing wax and kings, but of: wage-hours 
legislation, recovery, relief and the inevitable 
date of adjournment. And when the “Big Four” 
got up to go, they had warmed their chairs for 
the better part of an hour and the President's 
ash tray probably received rough treatment, 


So there is the “inside 
story” of how the Presi- 
dent’s Week begins. 
ON THE TAX LAW Simple and cozy—just 
like that. But it didn’t end that way. After 
handing 13 diplomas to 13 high school graduates 
plus his reasons for deciding to let the tax bill 
become law without his signature, Mr. Roosevelt 
had gotten to the point of feeling that a week- 
end of mulling over things at Hyde Park was 
just the thing. 

Now even if the seniors at the Farm Security 
Administration’s Arthurdale project graduated 
with summa cum laude honors, they couldn’t be 
expected to know much about the tax bill. But 
what the President knows and thinks about it 
will be found on Page 10. 

Clocking the President’s activities is at best 
a difficult task. It’s simple to know just who 
comes and goes—that is if they use the front 
door and not the side one which is still sup- 
posed to be the favorite entrance and exit for 
Messrs. Corcoran and Cohen. 

Faultlessly groomed, RFC Chairman Jesse 
Jones was one who used the front door. Taking 
one of the seats just vacated by the “Big Four,” 


DIPLOMAS FOR 13 
AND A LECTURE 


+ 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN SPOKE FOR HIMSELF 
John Roosevelt, youngest son of President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, with his bride-to-be, Anne Lind- 
say Clark, Next month the President goes to 
Massachusetts to attend the wedding and give 
his blessing. 





Mr. Jones and Mr. Roosevelt entered into a short 
and snappy discussion of the rail problem. A 
second call further explored “the possibility or 
advisability” of railroad legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

A long consultation that afternoon with his 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull brought Mr. 
Roosevelt a one, two, three analysis of the cur- 
rent Martian developments in Europe. 


In the evening from his 
comfortable vantage 
SQUARE DANCES point in the East cea, 
AT WHITE HOUSE the President benignly 
watched Mrs. Roosevelt take a firm grip on her 
orchids, a firmer grip on her brother Hall’s 
hand, go stomping through a square dance, With 
more than 1,600 guests present for the annual 
White House party tendered to the “Fourth 
Estate” the chair beside the President was never 
vacant for long. Anybody who wanted to shake 
the President’s hand was welcome to do so, and 
that hand received as much attention from the 
awed belles brought by the press correspondents, 


THE FIRST LADY 


+ 





as the shiny pate of the dancing Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings, the charming smile of 
Secretary Morgenthau. 

The dinner which preceded the affair was 
small and quiet. The buffet supper which fol- 
lowed was a riot of people, chicken salad, beer 
and fruit punch. 

Along about 11:30 p. m. the President drifted 
on upstairs to bed, but down below the band con- 
tinued its rhythmic sliding until 1:30 a. m. 
when the familiar “Good Night, Ladies” became 
the cue for everyone to go home. 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt invariably 
manage to have some members of their family 
present for the White House parties. Eyed to 
the point of distraction were John, youngest 
son, and his fiancee, Anne Lindsay Clarke. When 
the young Roosevelt says “I do” next month at 
Nahant, Massachusetts, the President will be 
there to give his blessing. A unique blessing 
at that, what with barbed wire all about the 
grounds, armed guards on land and Coast Guard 
cutters patrolling the nearby waters, and ad- 
mission to the event by passport only. 

David E. Lilienthal, young TVA director, 
didn’t need any passport to get in to see the 
President last Tuesday afternoon. His talk with 
Mr. Roosevelt preceded by one day the opening 
blast of deposed chairman Dr. Arthur E. Morgan 
at the Congressional investigation. 


When members of the 
—eeee oe ee 

abou e President's 
VIA MR. ICKES desk that same afternoon, 
the President with sly comment, announced the 
only news at the moment was in Ireland. Mr. 
Roosevelt can keep a secret. He knew in ad- 
vance that his 64-year-old Secretary of the In- 
terior, Harold Ickes, had quietly sailed for Cork 
to wed the 25-year-old red-headed sister of his 
foster son’s widow. 


IRELAND STEALS 


In four days Mr. Roosevelt managed to get 
lickity-split conferences in with an assorted 50 
visitors, not including a large group of regional 
Farm Security Administration officers and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet for the usual weekly session. 

Up at Hyde Park, with the events of the week 
already dimming behind him, the Chief Execu- 
tive began to trim the wick of national affairs 
in anticipation of another and more lengthy va- 
cation cruise. DEREK Fox. 





—Harris & Ewing 
POLITICS ON THE DOLE 
Senator Wheeler (above), accused WPA Admin- 
istrator Hopkins of “playing politics in human 
misery” because he saw fit to step into the cam- 
paign cauldron with a statement approving one 
of the candidates in the Iowa senatorial primary. 
Senator Wheeler’s stand was the spearhead for 
a Congressional storm over Federal officials who 
take part in politics. 
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“Purging. Congress 
Of New Deal's Foes 





A reported “elimination com- 

mittee” enlivens political gossip. 
Congressmen tell about what 

they hear of a new influence in pri- 


mary elections. 











STORY is reaching Congress that a select 
A committee of high officials is busy placing 
the finger of approval or disapproval on Sena- 
tors and Representatives seeking renomination, 

Some Congressmen already are calling this 
reported official group “the elimination commit- 
tee.” That title gets its meaning from recent 
developments. 

This whole thing started with an idea that 
found expression in Florida. 

James Roosevelt, secretary to the President 
and his son, visiting Florida some time before that 
State’s recent primary election remarked that 
“we” would like to see Senator Claude Pepper get 
the Democratic nomination for the Senatorship. 
Senator Pepper was a consistent White House 
supporter. His opponent, J. Mark Wilcox, was 
not. 

When Florida voted heavily in favor of the New 
Deal candidate, the idea of James Roosevelt 
flowered. 

In the Pennsylvania election, James A. Farley, 
Postmaster General, but reported not to be @ 
member of the group about which Congress is 
talking, came out with an endorsement of Gov. 
George Earle for the Democratic Senatorial nomi- 
nation and for Thomas Kennedy in the battle 
for the Democratic nomination for governor. 
Earle won but Kennedy did noi. 


OREGON AND IOWA ISSUE 

Next came Oregon. There Gov. Charles H. 
Martin was seeking renomination and was op- 
posed by Henry L. Hess. Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and a reported member of 
the group that Congressmen are talking about, 
announced in a letter that Governor Martin was 
“not a New Dealer.” Mr. Ickes spoke with favor 
of Mr. Hess. 

When Hess won the nomination, Democratic 
members of Congress expressed intense interest 
about what was going on. 

Iowa was next in line as a state with an im- 
portant primary election. Here Senator Guy M. 
Gillette was seeking renomination. Senator Gil- 
lette had voted for most New Deal measures but 
had opposed President Roosevelt on Supreme 
Court reorganization. He found himself opposed 
by Representative Otha D. Wearin, who waged a 
campaign stressing full support of the President. 

Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator and an- 
other reputed member of the new political strat- 
egy group, said in an interview with an Iowa 
newspaper man that if he could vote in Iowa he 
would vote-for Wearin. And Representative E. 
C. Eicher, of Iowa, after a White House visit, 
announced for Mr. Wearin. 


ECHOES ON CAPITOL HILL 

Iowa’s primary election is June 6. Members 
of the Senate who had opposed the President in 
the past did not wait to learn the outcome before 
opening fire on what they are now convinced 
was an open campaign to “get” Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress who had not always followed 
the New Deal. 

President Roosevelt insists to newspaper men 
that he is neither directly nor indirectly taking 
any part in primary election contests. 

Friends of Senator Gillette say that they are 
convinced that the President is not interesting 
himself in that fight. They also notice that 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture and 
an Iowan, is taking no part in the contest. 

But members of Congress are interested in 
gatherings which they say have included James 
Roosevelt, the President’s son; Mr. Hopkins, the 
WPA Administrator; Mr. Ickes, PWA Adminis- 
trator; Thomas Corcoran, an RFC attorney doing 
work for the White House, and Joseph B. Keenan, 
an Assistant Attorney General. 

The story is that members of this group have 
undertaken to draw a line between “friendly” 
and “unfriendly” members of Congress and to 
use their influence to encourage the nomination 
of those who they regard as “friendly.” 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
than fifty billion dollars in Fed- 
eral, State and local debt. 


Another stirring of interest is 
provided by the Department of 
Justice. 


This department is breaking 
into the news with indictment 
by a Federal grand jury of 50 
officials of the nation’s three larg- 
est automobile companies on 
charges of violating the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act. The charge is 
that these companies “coerced” 
dealers to finance sales through 
the finance companies affiliated 
with General Motors Corpora- 
tion, the Ford Motor Company 
and the Chrysler corporation. 


Congress adds its interest to 
these fast-moving events by con- 
tinuing to push to adjournment. 


In that process, a_ turbulent 
session of the House sent a plan 
for wage and hour control to the 
Senate by a vote of 314 to 94. 
This plan calls for a starting 
minimum wage of 25 cents an 
hour and for starting maximum 
hours of 44, with no differences 
based upon regions. It bumps 
into a different Senate plan. 


Senators quickly agreed, with- 
out filibuster, to let a committee 
of the two Houses work out a 
compromise on which both 
Houses can vote. This committee 
will contain two Southern Sen- 
ators prepared to insist upon 
flexible standards. 


When it comes to the Presi- 
dent’s relief and recovery plan, 
with its prospective billions in 
spending and lending, Senators 
are less ready to rush. 


A week of debate enabled Sen- 
ators to express some of their 
opinions, leading to expectations 
that voting on amendments would 
start late in the present week. 
Chief issues are whether or not 
the President is to be given au- 
thority to decide where the 
money is to be spent, and whether 
or not loans to municipal gov- 
ernments to construct power 
projects will be restricted. 


Power held the center of at- 
tention, too, in the first hearing 
by a joint committee of the Sen- 
ate and House into charges of 
irregularity and mismanagement 
of the TVA. 


Now that the ousted chair- 
man, Dr. A. E. Morgan, and the 
directors, Harcourt A. Morgan 
and David Lilienthal, have reit- 
erated their charges and counter 
charges, the committee is getting 
set to pry under the surface of 
affairs in the TVA operation. 
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(ecmsqivataie BEHIND THE POWER CONTROVERSY: 
THE TVA IN NEW FIELDS AND NEW CONFLICTS 


ONG before gaining the author- ¢ of his colleagues and inferring that 


residence in 
Roose- 
wage a 
electric 


ity that goes with 
the White House, President 
velt made up his mind to 
battle with this nation’s 
power industry. 

A promise of that battle was held 


| out in the campaign of 1932 that led 


| of measurement 
| power industry. 


} 


to Mr. Roosevelt’s election. Then, 
before taking office, the President- 
elect outlined to the 
vision of a Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity that would serve as a yardstick 
for the private 


there started the fight that now is 


| reaching its climax. 


The TVA came into being. Giant 


| hydro-electric projects sprang up on 


| the Columbia River. 


Money was 
loaned and given to municipal gov- 
ernments that wanted to go into the 
power business. Public Utility hold- 
ing companies were the object of 
drastic control legislation. 


| THE BATTLE IN COURTS 


Years of litigation followed as the 


| utility industry tried to check the 


| dent to other of its powers. 


out in 


| Government in its drive to bring this 
| industry to heel. 


Today sees the entire government- 
utility controversy entering a new 


| phase. 


The long legal battle is nearing an 
end. Utility holding companies are 
forced to register and to face regu- 
lation. The Government is upheld 
in its right to develop and to dis- 
tribute electric energy as an inci- 
Money 
may be given or loaned by the Na- 
tional Government to local govern- 
ments to finance power projects. 

In addition: 

The TVA is out of the blue-print 
stage and has large amounts of 
power for sale. Bonneville, on the 
Columbia river, is soon to be pro- 
ducing large amounts of power. The 
same is true of developments on the 
Platte River in Nebraska and at 
other points in the nation. The first 
sale of an important private utility 
to a local government under the 
TVA plan has approval in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, where the Govern- 


| ment already is marking off terri- 


tory in which it expects soon to have 


| a monopoly. 


It is against this background that 
present happenings in Congress and 
the country must now be 
placed. 


A NEW CONTROVERSY 

Controversy continues but on a 
new ground. The new controversy 
rages around questions like these: 

Would the private utility industry 
lead the nation to recovery if the 
Government only would mark out its 
field of competition? Are there hid- 
den subsidies in the yardstick ex- 
periments in the Tennessee Valley 
and elsewhere? Should the Govern- 
ment go back into the business of 
helping municipalities to build power 
plants to compete with private com- 
panies? Is the Government guilty 
of unfair practices in its power pro- 
gram? 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, ousted 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, insisted to a special con- 
gressional committee investigating 
TVA that the remaining directors of 
the Authority are following policies 
that are unfair. 

The controversy between Dr. Mor- 
gan and the other directors, Har- 
court A. Morgan and David Lilien- 
thal, started out as a battle of 
personalities with Dr. Morgan 
charging “dishonesty” on the part 


country his | 


After taking office | 


corruption in the 
the New Deals 


there has been 
administration of 
leading experiment. 


THE CHARGES OUTLINED 

Now, however, the chairman who 
has been removed by President 
Roosevelt, says that he did not 
mean that his former colleagues had 
“taken bribes or stolen money” or 
profited financially through their 
official acts. He said that, instead, 
there were “subtle forms of failure 
to meet a public trust.” Dr. Mor- 





Is the TVA “yardstick” a 
fair one? 

Has it outgrown its stated 
purpose and become a huge, 
subsidized Federal 
system, and not a “measure” 
by which to judge rates of 
private companies? 

Why the bitter and broad- 
ening controversies over the 
program, inside and outside 
TVA itself? 

Some of the major issues 


power 


are explained here. 
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gan now outlines six charges against 
the directors of TVA, as follows: 

1. Inaccurate and misrepresenta- 
tive reports to the President, the 
Congress and the public. 

2. Mismanagement of the power 
program. 

3. Lack of candor in statements 
to the Congress and the public con- 
cerning the power program. 

4. Improper and misleading ac- 
counting, reporting and publicity in 
reference to the “yardstick.” 

5. Collusion, conspiracy and mis- 
management in administration. 

6. Subservience to political and 
other special interests. 

Harcourt A. Morgan and Mr. 
Lilienthal categorically denied be- 
fore the congressional committee 
that any of these charges could be 
sustained. They insisted that the 
letter and the spirit of the law had 
been followed scrupulously in the 
application of the power program 
and the fertilizer program of TVA. 


They charged, in reply toDr. Morgan, | 


the ousted chairman had tried to 
sabotage the undertaking when he 


could not enforce his own ideas. 


COSTS, THE CHIEF ISSUE 

Really at the heart of the issue 
in TVA, as it gradually is emerging, 
is the question of the costs that 
should be considered in creating a 
“vardstick” for measuring electric 
power rates. The wrangling is over 
accounting—over the question of 
the proportion of the cost of a dam 
that should go for flood control, the 
proportion for navigation, the pro- 
portion for national defense and the 
proportion for power development. 

Some informed officials explain 
privately that they question 
whether a real “yardstick” for meas- 
uring power production and distri- 
bution costs ever will gain accept- 
ance just because of this difficulty 
of allocating costs. Instead, the new 
thought is that emphasis should be 
placed upon full development of the 
water-power resources of the nation 
as a means of utilizing this wealth 
rather than as a measure to be ap- 
plied in a battle between the Gov- 
ernment and private interests. 

Even now, developments are tend- 
ing to push the Government’s power 
program beyond the yardstick stage. 


BUYING POWER SYSTEMS 

In the Tennessee Valley an agree- 
ment has been reached to sell the 
facilities of the private power com- 
pany in Knoxville to that city and 
to TVA for a price of $7,900,000. Ne- 
gotiations are under way for the 
sale of the private utility property 
in Memphis. Other negotiations are 
heading up to an offer by TVA for 
extensive properties of the private 
power holding company that serves 
an important part of the Valley. 

The goal is Government owner- 
ship of power facilities through a 
whole region. 

Much the same goal is being set 
up in the Pacific Northwest where 
tremendous production soon will be 
available at the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams. J. D. Ross, ad- 
ministering the Bonneville project, 
envisions a situation in which the 
people of the Northwest will have 
almost unlimited supplies of hydro- 
electric power available for their 
use on the basis of a very small 
annuai charge. His idea is elec- 
trical abundance for an entire re- 
gion, with emphasis on serving the 
scattered individual families rather 
than on developing new industiral 
centers. 

Power districts already are grow- 


ing in the State of Washington to # been made to liquidate PWA and to 


take advantage of the electricity 
soon to be available. 

Then there is something other 
than a yardstick plan taking shape 
in Nebraska. 

There the Federal Government is 
sponsoring three !arge hydroelectric 
and irrigation projects to cost $52,- 
000,000. Power from those projects 
soon will be available. To find an 


| Outlet for that power the three pub- 


lic power districts in the state are 
proposing to buy out the private 
utilities serving the area. They now 
have deals pending with ten smaller 
companies and if these deals are 
completed others will be proposed 
with the three large concerns. The 
Federal Government, represented by 
PWA, is asked to subordinate some 
of its claims temporarily in order to 
facilitate the deals now pending. 

Government, in each area where 
hydro-electric power is becoming 
available, is moving at this time to 
buy out the private utilities to avoid 
competition. 

But the private utilities find them- 
selves faced at the moment with 
another situation in which this pol- 
icy is not pursued. 

When the Public Works Adminis- 
tration came into being in 1933 it 
offered to make loans and gifts of 
money to local and State govern- 
ments for public work projects. 
Many municipalities asked for 
money to use in constructing elec- 
tric power plants. This money was 
forthcoming, but soon the projects 
became tied up in litigation as pri- 
vate utilities fought the plan 


REVIVAL OF PWA 

The Federal Government finally 
won out in Court on its right to loan 
and give money to local governments 
for use in constructing power plants, 
but by that time a decision had 





make no new loans. 

Now, however, PWA is being re- 
vived on a broad basis and mu- 
nicipal governments are back again 
asking for money to use for munici- 
pal power plants. PWA has on file 
applications for 87 projects, involv- 
ing loans of $76,700,000 and grants 
of $56,100,000 or a total of $132,- 
800,000. Those applications include 
hydro-electric projects, projects for | 


| development of power by using coal, 


and combination power plants and 
distribution facilities. 


J. D. Ross 


Private utilities contend that 
government, through PWA, is reviv- 
ing a battle that appeared on the 
way to some kind of settlement 
through the purchase programs in 
the Tennessee Valley, in the Pacific 
Northwest and in Nebraska. They 
want the government either to ex- 
clude power projects from the new 
PWA where those projects would 


|} compete with existing private sys- 
tems or to require that, an offer of | 


purchase be made. 
At the present time the private 
utility industry of this country has 


Harold L. Ickes 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


FEDERAL POWER WITH SOME RESERVATIONS 


piecing its sphere in the 


power, Uncle Sam finds two new developments at hand. 


power beginning to generate at 


business of making and selling 
With 
Booneville, Administrator J. D. 


Ross has conceived the idea of selling the kilowatts on an annual 
basis, the idea being flat yearly price, use as much ‘juice” as needed. 

In Washington the Congressional issues brewing over condi- 
tions of loans and grants for PWA power projects will face Secre- 


tary Ickes when he returns from his honeymoon. 


Mr. Ickes already 


has on his desk some 87 applications from municipalities for power 
loans and grants amounting to more than $132,000,000. 


the + 


installed power generating capacity 
of 33,373,000 kilowatts, of which 8,- 
800,000 kilowatts are hydro-electric 
and 24,573,000 are fuel generated, 
The Federal government and muni- 
cipal governments now have gener- 
ating capacity in their plants of 
3,650,000 kilowatts — or about one 
tenth as much as the private in- 


dustry—with 1,653,000 kilowatts gen- 
| erated by fuel and 2,000,000 fuel gen- 


erated. 

But in the Tennessee Valley the 
government ultimately will have 
about 2,000,000 additional kilowatts 
of power generating capacity, all 
hydro-electric, and at Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee, Boulder dam, and 
elsewhere it will ultimately have 4,- 
500,000 kilowatts of capacity for a 
total of 6,500,000 kilowatts to be 


added to the 3,650,000 at present. 


EFFECT ON INVESTORS 

The private utility industry con- 
tends that the prospect of this vol- 
ume of government power develop- 
and distribution serves to 
frighten investors away from new 
investment in private facilities for 
production and _ distribution of 


ment 


power. 


Dollars that might be spent, but 
are deterred by the government 
competition threat, are described as 
much larger in total than the dol- 
lars that the government itself is 


| ‘ 
| Spending on power development. 


Mr. Roosevelt has replied that 
there is no reason for private in- 
vestors to be frightened about put- 
ting money into the electric power 
industry because government com- 
petition will be limited in area. 

Yet the battle lines that were laid 
even before President Roosevelt took 
office still are formed and the battle 


' continues to go on. 
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EVERY VACATIONER KNOWS that outboards make 
the summer. And Aluminum makes the outboards! 
The modern outboard motor is literally a 
sermon on Aluminum. 
A sermon on lightness: Their convenient port- 


Sd 





ability (even of the big ones) comes from the 
lightness of Aluminum. 

A sermon on resistance to corrosion: Mark 
well how they demonstrate the ability of Alumi- 
num to defy the weather and the waters. 

A sermon on heat conductivity: The pistons, 
cylinders and heads are made of Aluminum. Its 
better heat conductivity makes the motors more 
efficient, just as it does in automobile engines. 
Lightness in the pistons is important, too. 

A sermon on strength: Ina multitude of parts, 
big and little, Aluminum has to stand great mechan- 
ical stresses, as well as the gaff of the not-too- 
careful handling which these motors get. Alloys 
of Alcoa Aluminum are as strong as structural 
steel, though they weigh but one-third as much. 

But still more: Outboards exemplify the prac- 
ticality, the versatility of Alcoa Aluminum in 
meeting every sort of fabrication problem. 

The point is: Alcoa Aluminum has the qualities 
the outboard needs to make it the convenient, 
efficient motor we have all come to depend upon. 
And the manufacturers can and do use every 
standard fabrication process to make economical 
use of the advantages of Aluminum. 

IT’S A LIFTABLE IDEA 

This story should be as full of ideas for you as 
the outboard is full of Aluminum. 

They bear repeating: Aluminum is light; it 
resists corrosion; it is a superior conductor of 
heat and electricity; it has been given the strength 
you need; and it comes in every needed form 
for any type of fabrication. 

Why not turn these ideas inward on yourself 
and your business. Ten-to-one you have a spot 
where Alcoa Aluminum would make your product 
better. If you have a hunch, let us pit one of our 
engineers against the problem. Very much with- 
out obligation, of course. Aluminum Company of 
America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


How the outboard motor 
uses Aluminum throughout: 

These parts are all Alumi- 
* num castings. They are 
variously made by the sand- 
die-, or permanent-mold proc- 
ess, whichever is best for each 
individual part. Strong Alloys 


of Alcoa Aluminum are avail- 
able for each method. 


® Forgings of Alcoa Alumi- 
num are used for these 
parts. They have the superior 
physical properties inherent 
in this method of fabrication. 


Alcoa Aluminum Free-Cutting Screw Machine Rod 
A is used for these parts. It machines beautifully, at high 
speed, with no tool-fouling. 
Tubing, of the proper Alloy of Alcoa Aluminum, used 
here. It comes in a wide variety of size and shape, and in 
strength to suit the need. 

A look into the inside of the motor would disclose the 
many other uses of Aluminum: pistons, cylinders, and heads; 
connecting rods; parts for mixing valves and pumps. 
Aluminum makes the outboard, 
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Withthe Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Naught but the “must” bills now. 
..» Plans for later investigations. 
... Tax proposals on the way. 


OUSANDS of bills are about to die in com- 

mittees as Congress moves toward adjourn- 
ment. They are the accumulation of unreported 
measures failing of action in the three sessions of 
the past two years. While the “stop sign” is up 
on new proposals, committees are clearing up 
and paving the way for investigations to be re- 
ported in the 1939 Congress. 


Finance: 

More tax proposals are moving into the com- 
mittee limelight. A resolution, approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee, would authorize the 
Administration-suggested investigation of tax 
exemptions of State and Federal securities and 
of the incomes of State and Federal employes. 
Under it, a twelve-man committee, equally rep- 
resentative of the Judiciary committees of the two 
Houses and of the Senate and House taxing com- 
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The Onus of Relief: 


State or National? 


Winter cost a billion and a half. 
The specter of politics. How re- 
lief allotments vary. 


FUNDAMENTAL controversy over relief— 

whether its control should be national or 

local—comes to the fore again as the Senate de- 
bates the Recovery-Relief measure. 

Almost a billion and a half dollars are sched- 
uled in this bill for the WPA to carry the relief 
load over the winter into the spring. Senator 
Vandenberg ‘Rep.), of Michigan, proposed that 
those funds be turned over to nonpartisan State 
boards to be spent at their discretion under su- 
pervision of a Federal nonpartisan commission, 
Opponents called such a plan a “return to the 
dole.” Excerpts from the debate follow: 

Senator ApaMs (Dem.), of Colorado: The re- 
lief problem has grown more acute. There are 
2,600,000 on the rolls. There are 500,000 in need 
of going on the rolls. The appropriations will 
provide means to afford relief to 2,800,000. 

SENATOR McNary (Rep.), of Oregon; Are the 


appropriations based on the assumption that 
depression and unemployment will continue dur- 
ing the fall, winter and spring? 

SENATOR ADAMS: The figures make prepara- 
tion for a heavy relief load until the first of 
March. Every one of us is hopeful that the re- 
lief load may go down, but the purpose of the 
committee, following the recommendations of 
Mr. Hopkins (Federal Relief Administrator) was 
to make provision for 3,000,000 during the peak 
point in the winter. 


THE VANDENBERG FORMULA 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Michigan: The 
political implications in the pending system are 
perfectly obvious in a record that discloses 
sharply increased relief rolls from June to No- 
vember in election years ... sharply decreased 
rolls in non-election years. Politics and relief 
are inseparably connected in any such system 
as that under which we operate... . That is the 
first great reason why a nonpolitical substitute 
should be devised. ... 

I propose as a substitute tnat a nonpartisan 
Federal relief commission shall allocate these 
sums to nonpartisan relief commissions in each 
2 : State in Federal grants in aid, to be matched 
rejected overwhelmingly. at Federal expense. “State and local govern- 

Amidst disorder, the House also turned down State shall decide for itself where, when, and 
numerous amendments to exempt specific in- how it shall handle its own problem.... 
dustries. Protests that the proposed regulation There are two distinct types of relief at the 
was unconstitutional and designed “for the sole present time. The Federal Government assumes 

S actiiiind geet! weet uieeiee Se to create work for the employables substantially 
papers o ca & : ; at Federal expense. State and local govern- 
did warnings that the bill differed so much from ments must take care of unemployables without 
what the Senate wanted that the two branches Federal aid. .. . The average WPA workers re- 
would become embroiled over the issue. ceives $53 a month; they represent less than 

This could happen if either the House or nce lags ene = age ae sie oon ol 

: iefer receives $22 a month. ... Here are two 
Senate refused to accept the compromise that heads of families in the same American com- 
conferees are expected to devise. Although munity with same need for food, shelter and 
there is no way to tell for sure, the impression clothing. They live side by side. One gets $53 
at the Capitol is that the White House prefers a month; the other $22. 
the Senate viewpoint about wage differentials. RELIEF NO PANACEA 
The White House gets its way with the House Senator Bone (Dem.), of Washington: Has 
of Representatives more often than with the 
Senate. (See Newsgram on Page 2 for article 


the Senator suggested any amount of relief 
money to take the place of the sum provided 
on wages-hours bill as it would affect business 
men.) 


mittees, would investigate, report and recom- 
mend legislation not later than February next. 

In the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Stewart Berkshire, head of the Treasury’s alcohol 
tax unit, advocated a 25-cents a gallon floor stock as 
tax on liquor to take effect July 1, when a 25-cent aa 
increase in the Federal tax on distilled spirits, 
except brandy, becomes effective. 


8 OC eRe ee ee SE 


David E. Lilienthal 


Rep. Mead 
—Harris & Ewing 


Senator Donahey Dr. Agthur E. Morgan 


THE TVA BEGINS TO GENERATE POWERFUL TALK 


EPOSED chairman of the TVA, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, started the then countered with charges that Dr. Morgan had connived to oust 
Congressional investigation of the mammoth power and planning board member Lilienthal, had also tried to secure an absolute personal 
authority humming with charges that his former co-directors had en- veto power over all board detisions. This week counsel selected by the 
gaged in misrepresentations and hypocrisy. His one-time colleagues Congressional committee will begin to probe deep into the controversy. 


(SQSGPAIZI8 W AGE-HOUR CONTROL, SPENDING: 
HURDLING TWO OBSTACLES TO ADJOURNMENT 


(A detailed article on the power con- + differentials like those in the Senate bill were 


Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan 


Business Cooperation: 

Business advice would be linked up as a Gov- 
ernment accessory under a plan suggested at an 
informal conference between Senator Bulkley 
(Dem.), of Ohio, and members of his Committee 
on Manufactures in conference with a group uf 
more than 50 spokesmen for business and agri- 
culture. The conference did not reach any defi- 
nite results. Senator Bulkley would have a nine- 
member council, equally representing business, 
agriculture and labor, with its own staff of ex- 
perts and advisors, to cooperate with and advise 
Convress. 





Raiiroads: 

To avert a 15 per cent reduction in the 
wages of railway labor—and a possible general 
strike—the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency voted unanimously to summon Officiais 
of railroad labor and railway management for 2 
conference. The plan was announced by the 
Committee Chairman Wagner, after an execu- 
tive session which had considered anew the 
Administration sponsored bill to authorize ad- 
ditional RFC loans to the railroads. The con- 
ference is to be “as soon as possible,” according to 
Senator Wagner, who added that in the confer- 
ence will be RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones, Presi- 
dent J. J. Pelley, of the Association of Americaa 
Railroads, George M. Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, and 
others. The bill is the session’s only offered 
remedy for the present railway labor ills. 

A bill to set up a new railroad employes’ un- 
employment insurance system, modeled after the 
Social Security Board's plan, was advocated be- 
fore the House Interstate Commerce Committee 
by Charles M. Hay, counsel for the Association 
of Railway Labor Executives. The Budget Bu- 
reau adversely reported on the bill on the ground 
it was “not in accord with the President’s pro- 
gram.” Mr. Hay expressed doubt that the Presi- 
dent ever saw it. 


Arts: 

A Federal Bureau of Fine Arts, in the Interior 
Department, is proposed in a bill approved by the 
House Committee on Patents, instead of a pro- 
posed Department of Fine Arts. 


National Defense: 

Drafting of money In war-time is approved by 
the Senate Military Committee. The bill, spon- 
sored by Senator Lee (Dem.), of Oklahoma, would 
have in wartime a census of the Nation’s wealth 
and would require each person to buy Govern- 
mtnt bonds according to his wealth and the 
total Government needs. 

The Government would be authorized to expend 
two million dollars in the development of rotary- 
wing aircraft under a bill approved by the House 
Military Committee. The committee report cited 
inability of airplanes to keep on flying and main- 
tain control and stability except at “dangerously 
high forward speed” and that the rotary wing 
type offered a possible solution of that danger. 


taken. 
troversy appears on Page 3.) 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, spoke 
of the delaying tactics as “an educational cam- 
paign” intended to arouse the country against 
what the Administration wants in the bill. 
Others called it a filibuster, through which mem- 
bers of a Senate minority can talk in relays un- 
til they either get what they want or tire. 


— W. BARKLEY is having his troubles 
as the Democratic leader of the Senate 
these days. Sam Rayburn, the Democratic leader 
of the House, smiles in contrast because his 
huge majority again is working effectively. 
Not that all goes wrong for Mr. Barkley. 
Maneuvering, on the contrary, has simplified 
some of the problems so that he predicts ad- 
journment about June 10, It is just that he must 
maneuver and bargain or plead and threaten al- 
most constantly to assure legislative progress. 
The task kept him walking between his desk 
in front of the Vice President’s rostrum and the 
Senate cloakrooms for many hours last week. 
He was impatient with fellow Senators who in- 
sisted on talking at length about the spending- 
lending bill, while he wanted to get down to ac- 
tion on amendments. He was patient, consider- 
ate, with Southerners who disliked what the 
House did to the wages and hours bill. 


Wage-hours: What took 


the Democratic leader to 
WAGE-HOUR BILLS the cloakrooms in back 


NOW EXPECTED of the Senate chamber 
was another matter that could delay adjourn- 
ment. The House, after arguing late into the 
night, finally had passed a bill for establishment 
of rigid minimum wage and maximum hour 
standards in interstate industries. But it was 


A COMPROMISE ON 





in the bill before us? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Precisely the same sum 
the President says he needs under his formula, 
because if that sum were provided under the 
formula—I am referring to Title I of the bill— 
were provided under the different formula I pro- 
pose, it would buy so much more relief per dollar 
that Title II [the pump-priming proposals] 
would not be needed at all. 

Senator Bone: If, under the formulae of 
the Harding, Coolidge and' Hoover administra- 
tions, the country wound up with 15,000,000 un- 
employed and the so-called relief measures are 
ineffective, what is implicit in such a picture? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: There is no answer to 
the economic condition of the country in any 
relief measure. We cannot cure the relief prob- 
lem by a relief measure. 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.), of Texas: A bi- 
partisan commission? . . . Of all the fakes in the 
world a bipartisan creation of any kind is the 
greatest. .. . Think of a plan which provides 
that the Federal Treasury shall furnish the 
money to relieve people and then turn that 
money over to State organizations, with no re- 
sponsibility for raising the money; practicaily 
none for its spending. 

SENATOR Hatcu (Dem.), of New Mexico: .., 
Funds for relief to be matched by the states? 
Suppose the State did not have the funds, must 
the needy of that State suffer? 

SENATOR CoNnNaALLY: Certainly. The poorer 
the State and the less able it is to feed its own 
people, the less relief money it would get from 
the Federal Government. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DOLE 


SENATOR Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina: 
Congress cannot take money out of the Treas- 
ury, grant it to the States and sit back and say: 
“We have no further responsibility for what is 
done with that money.” 

SENATOR HatcH: Does it not also mean that 
where there are two systems; work relief and 
direct relief, we would either have to give jobs 
to all on relief or take jobs away from them 
all and put them “on the dole?” 

SENATOR ByrNEs: It means exactly that. The 
Senator from Michigan does not mean, of course, 
to give every man a job. ... His plan means 
nothing but a return to the dole—75 per cent 
of the dole to be advanced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

SENATOR McKE iar (Dem.), of Tennessee: Mr, 
President, under the suggested amendment how 
could the expense be less? Instead of a united 
System of distribution of relief money there 
would be 49 uncoordinated political organizations 
to distribute the bounty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ... What a financial log rolling it would 
bring about! What a financial log, rolling it 
would bring about! What an array of political 
pie counters! Forty-nine feed troughs for the 
political faithful! 





An_ end-of-the-session atmosphere 
can be sensed at the Capitol. 

Whether adjournment will come 
in early or late June depends on 
settlement of the two principal 
controversies. 

Should the Government spend and 
lend liberally in the next year? Should 
the Government enforce uniform or 
flexible minimum wage and maximum 
hour standards? 

The varying points of view. 


Those two pieces of 


legislation constitute the 
TO AN EARLY DATE only major barriers to ad- 


FOR ADJOURNMENT journment. Not a few 
members of Congress facing opposition for re- 
nomination want to set out for home rather than 
argue indefinitely in hot weather. 

Senator Barkley himself is one of them. But 
he is more interested in getting the bills ap- 
proved in the form wanted by the Administra- 
tion than in making substantial concessions 
merely to hasten adjournment. 

An outline of the situation illustrates what he 
is up against. 

Spending-lending: The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has laid before the Senate a bill providing 
$3,450,000,000 for the year beginning July 1. 
The amount is almost $300,000,000 more than ap- 
proved by the House, most of which increase 
would go for subsidies to farmers. 

The veteran Carter Glass, of Virginia, Chair- 
man of the Committee, foreshadowed the dispute 
to come when he said, “I’m not in favor of the 
damn bill.” 

Some anti-New Deal Democrats supported the 
contention of Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, that such an immense appropriation 
was unjustified, that administration of the re- 
lief funds should be entrusted to the States, and 
that—failing to agree on those points—Congress 
at least should specify how much should go to 
each Government agency. They asked curtail- 
ment of the President’s authority to allot large 
amounts of money to agencies as he sees fit. 

On the other side, the “hundred per cent Under the plan, Senator Barkley appointed 
Roosevelt” Senators protested against a restric- | tw. Southerners as conferees, Ellender, of 
tion imposed by the committee on use of the Louisiana, and Pepper, of Florida. They will 
money for erection of power projects. The Pub- | have a balance of power in the Senate confer- 
lic Works Administration, under the amend- | once group. 
ment, could not make loans and grants to The strategy did not sit so well with the 
municipalities for plants which would compete principal backers of the House bill. They felt 
with private utilities subject to public regula- | the Administration might be giving them the 
tion. “run-around” despite efforts which changed the 

The Democratic leadership wavered between | adverse vote of 216 to 198 on wage-hour legis- 
compromise and no compromise on the issue. | lation in December to a favorable majority of 
Mr. Barkley finally said he would make a state- 314 to 97 in May. 
ment on Administration power policy, with the One of the principal arguments made for the 
approval of the President, at show-down time. measure was that it would apply uniformly 
When that time would come was indefinite be- | throughout the country. Prominent Northern 
cause anti-Roosevelt Senators decided to keep Republicans supported it on that basis. Two 
talking instead of allowing decisive votes to be | attempts by Southerners to provide for wage 


CHIEF BARRIERS ; 
FEDERAL GRANTS TO | As for other happenings 


in Congress during the 
STATES FOR ROADS week, little of a substan- 


ARE NOW ASSURED tia} nature was accom- 
plished. The House dawdled over minor bills. 

Disagreements between the Senate and House 
on a bill authorizing appropriations of $507,- 
500,000 for Federal aid to States in construction 
of highways were reconciled. The President is 
expected to sign the bill. 

The long-heralded investigation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority meanwhile was getting 
under way before an attentive crowd in the 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building. Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, the ousted Chairman, who in- 
sists he still is Chairman of the Authority, 
charged a betrayal of public trust, mismanage- 
ment, playing of politics and other misdoings 
to TVA Directors Harcourt A. Morgan and 
David E. Lilienthal. 

The present Chairman Morgan and Mr. Lilien- 
thal disputed all that their erstwhile associate 
had said. They called him a “visionary” who 
had turned to sabotage of the TVA when efforts 
by him to prevent the reappointment of Mr. 
Lilienthal failed. Mr. Lilienthal, who had sat 
by while Dr. Morgan spoke, was vehement in his 
denials. (See Newsgram, Page 3 for back- 
ground of TVA inquiry.) 











so different from the one previously passed by 
the Senate that opposition Senators wanted to 
send it to a committee for consideration. 

The Administration preferred to have it re- 
ferred to a conference committee composed of 
spokesmen for the two branches, to seek a com- 
promise and thus save time. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
spoke almost casually about the House bill being 
“impossible” because it made no allowance for 
different standards in the South where living 
costs and wages are lower. The Senate bill 
did make allowance. Southerners were ready 
to filibuster, if necessary. 

The search for an amicable solution went on 
all that day. A temporary one at last was 
reached. The bill went to conference, 





The Record of Legislation 


Relief and Recovery Program (H.J. Res. 679); Sen- 
ate debate Legan May 23. 

Wages and Hours Labor Standards Bill (S. 2475); 
Sent to conference May 26. 

The 1938 Revenue Act to raise $5,300,000,000 (H.R. 
9682); Became law without President’s signature 
May 27. 

Additional grants $3.500.000 to aid States in Unem- 
ployment Compensation administration to June 30, 
1938, (H. J. Res. 678); President signed May 25. 

Increase of pensions to soldiers, sailors and nurses 
of the War with Spain, Philippine Insurrection, and 
China relief expedition (H. R. 5030); President signed 
May 24. 

Federal grants (aggregating $15,000,000) to States 
in nationwide program to eliminate venereal diseases 
(8. 3290); President signed May 25. 

Registration of all persons employed by agencies of 
foreign countries in disseminating propaganda in the 
U. S. (H. R. 1591); Sent to conference May 23. 

Funds to maintain all independent Federal agencies, 
outside the executive departments, next fiscal year, 
($1,423,098,240, a $31,500,000 reduction from current 
year costs), Public Law 534; President signed May 23. 

Revision of bankruptcy laws, to permit SEC to 
intervene in litigation to give advice and designed 
to prevent racketeering in reorganizations (H. R. 
80046); Reported favorably to Senate May 26. 

Opportunity for farmers to appeal without court 
fees in bankruptcy cases (S. 3230); Reported favorably 
to Senate May 25. 

Additional funds for buildings abroad to house 
American diplomats and consuls (H. R. 5633); Presi- 
dent signed May 25. 

Aid to fishing industry by authorizing Government 
purchases and distribution of fishery products (S. 
3595); President signed May 25. 


Harry L. Hopkins, Ad- 


POLITICS IN WPA: ministrator of WPA, set 
off a Senate dispute by 


HOPKINS ATTACKED endorsing Representative 


Otha D. Wearin for the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination in Iowa against the incumbent, Guy 
M. Gillette. Democrats who have opposed some 
major New Deal policies, as has Senator Gillette, 
denounced the Hopkins action as “interference” 
and a hint to WPA workers on how to vote. 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, re- 
minded that the Senate was considering appro: 
priations for relief. The endorsement of Mr 
Wearin, he declared, proved that Congress 
should specify how the funds should be used. 
Senator Barkley and other Democrats upheld 
the right of Mr. Hopkins to express his opinion. 
That exchange over, the Democratic leader 
went about his business of trying to diminish 
discord over other aspects of the legislation at 
hand. Epwarp J. Durry. 


CHARGES FLARE OF 


























May 31, 1938 


N important meeting has been go- ¢ 


talk 
Busi- 
govern- 


ing on in Washington, to 
about you, people of America 
ness men, educators, and 
ment people, who are members of 
the American Marketing Association, 
have been trying to figure out how 
you and your family can enjoy more 
of the good things of life. 

Our first thought was that 
marketing people have made a mis- 
take in not coming to you oftener 
to take you behind the scenes 
you could see for yourself the inter- 
esting machinery used in getting 
products from farms and factories 
into your homes. We want you to 
know how and why this machinery 
was developed and what it is trying 
to do for you and for the whole 
country. 

Our purpose is to get more goods, 
and better goods, into more and 
more homes. We want to help more 
people to enjoy the products of 
American industry—make the cill- 
zens’ income go _ farther—replace 
worn-out things with new and im- 
proved ones. We all know that new 
and better products, produced at 
lower cost, mean that more people 
can buy. And that means factories 
and stores would be busier and there 
would be more jobs and more in- 
come. 

But somehow the impression has 
gotten around that all we are trying 
to do is to cram down customers’ 
throats a lot of things they don’t 
want and need. Suspicion of this 
type makes the job of selling and ad- 
vertising harder and _ needlessly 
raises the cost, thereby preventing 
Savings for you. 

Let me ask you just a few ques- 
tions along that line! 


WHAT CONSUMERS NEED 

Do you have all the clothes and 
hats and shoes you would really like 
to use? Is your household over- 
crowded with fine furniture? Do you 
have all the mechanical equipment 
which would make _ your. tasks 
easier? Are you and your neighbors 
oversupplied with 


improved motor 
ears of the latest models? 


we 


$0 


Are any 
of the homes in your community in 
need of repairs or paint? Are the 
offices, stores, factories, and public 
buildings fitted out as well as they 
might be with modern improvements 
and equipment? Are the people 
around you overfed on the foods 
which science finds are needed for 
health and well-being, and which in- 
dustry now makes available to a de- 
gree which amazes the rest of the 
world? 

I think you will agree that there 
is a huge waiting market for the 
goods of American industry, and that 
the developing of this market will 
just about take care of our main 
problems of jobs and income. 

What is to be done about all this? 
Well, first let’s take a quick look over 
our shoulder and see if the record 
may serve as a guide for the future. 


GAINS OF 60 YEARS 

In the 60 years ending in 1930, the 
population of this country doubled. 
But during that period the volume 
of goods produced and sold increased 
by 7!2 times. Of course. we rather 
take for granted many of the con- 
veniences that did not exist in our 
grandfather's day. For example: 

Twenty-four million automobiles, 
29 million radios, 22 million homes. 
electrically lighted, 20 million elec- 
tric irons, 11+ million vacuum clean- 
ers, over 11 million washing ma- 
chines, and 9 million electric re- 
frigerators. 

Certainly they have contributed to 
our enjoyment and ease. Those who 
haven’t them want them. Those who 
have such products want more of 
them. 

But let's take a look at a few more 
recent examples of what business 
men can do to improve products 
lower prices, and help you to buy 
more with your dollar. I want to 
mention first some examples from 
the food industry, because all my 
business life has been in that field. 

There is terrific competition here 
— 48,000 manufacturers—half a mil- 
lion retail outlets—30 million house- 
wives shopping for bargains To 
keep going in this business you have 
to maintain high quality and keep 
improving it—and then step up ef- 
ficiency all along the line to lower 
costs so that we can build up large 
volume and still further lower costs 
to you. The keener the competition, 
the better for vou. 

Since 1929 all of our company’s 
major products have been improved. 
But in the same period, these prod- 
ucts have decreased in prices about 
30 per cent. 

Let’s see what some of the other 
fellows are doing. One company 
has given us its figures for the period 
from 1924 to 1937. That company 
shows the following decreases in 
prices: 

Per Cent 

Building materials and products. 28 

Textile and wearing apparel 36 

House furnishings cam a 

Here is another example. An auto | 


| 
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By CLARENCE FRANCIS, President, General Foods Corporation 
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PRODUCTS IMPROVED 

If there were time, we could give 
you many more examples of this 
type, to show how efficiency in pro- 
duction and selling has been help- 
ing you to make your dollar stretch 
a little farther, and at the same time 
give you better products 

But we people at this meeting to- 
day do not believe that progress has 
been as widespread as it is going to 
be 

Take railroading. This is a highly 
complex field which few of us un- 
derstand thoroughly. But it is n 


hard for any of us to see that the 








The wants of modern 
people offer a challenge to 
producers, merchandisers. 

And a business leader 
presents a plan to meet that 
challenge. 

Deal fairly, ignore “pan- 
aceas”, cut costs so the pub- 
lic can buy more of the good 
things of life, he advises in a 
recent address before the 
American Marketing Associ- 
ation, in Washington, D. C. 
On this page we present his 


plan. 





future should hold great things in 
store, through more comfortable and 
efficient equipment, A start is evi- 
dent to all of us in the development 
of streamlining. 

Take the public utilities 
sense the fact that utilities 
made great progress and have per- 
formed a valuable service. We h 
of new developments which indicate 
still greater service to the public in 
this field. 

Take housing. There has been a 
large gain in population which has 
created new housing needs, both in 
modernization and new construc- 
tion. Why aren't these necessary 
houses being built? This is a real 
challenge for marketing people to 
find the facts. If the needed build- 
ings were started, jobs would be pro- 
vided for perhaps millions of people 
now idle. 

Government wants 
income to be brought 
90 billions. Business also would like 
to see the national income _in- 
creased. That is obvious. But busi- 
ness men also see another way to 
help and that is through increased 
efficiency, larger output, and lower 
costs, which means that you could 
buy more with each dollar you have 
to spend. And business wants to be 
permitted to function as effectively 
as possible to reach this goal. 


TWO RECOVERY PLANS 

How can we start the ball to rol- 
ling? 

Here we find two distinctly differ- 
ent ideas. One idea is to borrow a 
lot of money, which will have to be 
paid back later through taxes, and 
put the borrowed money into the 
hands of many people who will go 
to the stores to buy more goods, 
thereby making factories busier and 
creating more jobs. 

The other idea is 
business and investors so that they 
will regain confidence and invest 
money in expansion, new construc- 
tion, new equipment, and new enter- 
prise, thereby creating many jobs 
and increasing the national income 
without increasing the public debt. 

Which idea is right, not only for 
the present but for the long-range 
future of this country? To decide 
wisely between these two ideas is a 
challenge to you and the general 
public as well as to marketing men 
at this meeting. 

One suggestion for leading us out 
of our troubles is to cut the cost of 
distribution. It is estimated that 
three-fifths of the cost of all goods 
used in this country is due to distri- 
bution costs. In the 60 years lead- 
ing up to 1930, you remember that 
our population doubled and our pro- 
duction went up 7! times. But dur- 
ing that period the volume of trade 
increased 1515 times. This means 
that over twice as much distribution 
and service activity is needed for a 
given volume of goods as it was 
about 70 years ago. 

Expressed differently it means 
that twice as much employment is 
needed today for distributing goods 
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When industry develops 
machinery, many people say, “What’s 
the use—it just means that a flock 
of people lose their jobs.” Well, the 
facts prove for every million 
workers who lose jobs through bet- 
machinery or selling methods, 
than a new jobs are 


created. 


MUST FIGHT WASTE 

There is wasted effort in distribu- 
tion, however, that should be fought 
untiringly. Both business and Gov- 
ernment can do things to help cut 
down waste to throw anyone 
out of work—but to lower costs and 
help vou buy more with your money. 

The Government should be 
couraged to make studies of prob- 
lems which are beyond the scope 
of a single company. The country 
is better off because Uncle Sam 


millions farm research. 
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While there are 
ment can do 
should remember that Governmen 
is no Great White Father to 
kindly aid every time 
reservation. I think some of us 
ness men come 
to Washington for 
we get an 
If some of us would show more 
reliance than we do, it ought 
helpful all around. 

We have been running to Doctor 
Uncle Sam much for a_ pain 
killer we might call “Stop that other 
fellow.” 

Industry did that during NRA 
days, but found that no sooner was 
a regulation passed than a dozen 
loopholes might be discovered. 
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Well, what is the answer? 
man can say. No one man, either in 
business or Government, has had 
the experience or has the scope of 
knowledge, or even the eagle eye, to 
figure out a completely correct bill 
of fare. 

But each 
bound to 


scouring for 


some of the 


No one 
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Here which 


important 


Suggestions 
I believe 
(1) Let’s 

*? 


make a distinction betwee 


are 


be cleal 


And 


tion that designed vr) 
so that competi- 


of the game 
fairer 
consumers 


rules 
to our com- 
alike 
and legislation which is designed 
put somebody out of business—how- 
ever obliquely and however piously 
it's worded! 

(2) Let’s bury the hatchet 
in the fellow 
! Let's for a 


spirit 


tion will be lo us, 
petitors and 
to 


And 
back, 


more 


otner 
work 


between 


not 
eithe! 
cooperative Govern- 


ment, labor, and business—-perhaps 
irely on the hard-boiled ground 
that it’s just good business to play 


ball. 
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Let's talk 


are all 


the language of 
You impressed, and 
convinced, by arguments 
The business man 
facts he faces 
consumer buys 


lastingly 
based upon facts 

finds courage in 

the future The 
with confidence when armed with 
the facts about the merchandise 
and the man who made them. Gov- 
ernment, justifies its great cost 
when it seeks out the facts and acts 
upon them constructively. 

So let business and Government 
approach these imperative problems 
of marketing, of unemployment and 
industry—on the basis of facts... 
and be prepared to spend millions 
dollars, if necessary, to get the 
for all to use in a great pro- 
of national betterment. 


as 


too 


of 
facts 


gran 


HELP FOR THE YOUNG 

4) Let’s give the youngsters a 
break. Teachers of economics and 
business administration have a large 
responsibility—for they im- 
part to the coming generation of 
business leaders a respect for facts, 
a mastery of the technique of ana- 
lyzing marketing problems, and free 
them from wishful-thinking and the 
search for panaceas—who will? 
Let’s 


so 





unless 


think in home-spun 
that we may under- 
the prejudices and the 
needs of our ultimate bosses—the 
consumers—and taik the language 
of the people when we go before the 
court of public opinion and seek to 
merit the respensibility allotted us. 


(5) 
English, 
Stand both 





I realize that in these few minutes 
we could only give you the barest 
outline and only a fleeting impres- 
what the American Market- 
ing Association is trying to do. It 
wants and needs your understanding 
We would at least like to leave with 
you a better knowledge of what we 
are trying to do, so in conclusion I 
to repeat the one short 

which summarizes 


Sion of 


want para- 


graph our ob- 


Our purpose is to help get more 
goods better goods, into more 
and more homes. We want to help 
more people to enjoy the products 
of American industry—make the 
citizens’ income go farther—replace 
worn-out things with new and im- 
proved ones. We all know that new 
and better products, produced at 
lower cost, mean that more people 
can buy. And that means factories 
and stores would be busier and there 
would be more jobs and more in- 
come. 


and 


Business only asks that you help 
us to attain this goal. | 








“Copyright 1938, 
; Ar an 
§ Credit Indemnity Co. 
of N.Y 
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ON 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Your merchandise can be scattered all over the map and yet 
your receivables will be as safe as cash in the bank! That's the 
enviable position of Manufacturers and Jobbers whose accounts 
are protected by American Credit Insurance. 

Astute executives keep under their control the enormous 
capital invested in receivables -- the source of potential profits, 
of dividends to stockholders, of wages to workers. 


American Credit Insurance 


takes over your Credit Manager's responsibility where it neces- 
sarily leaves off -- with the shipment of goods. It guarantees a 
fund on which to draw when defaulting customers cause unex- 
pected credit losses. 

Insolvencies, reorganizations, and delinquencies have the 
same status under the terms of most “American” policies. You 
are reimbursed promptly if customers can't pay or won't pay. 
Capital is kept at work. 


“American” protection is available on all accounts--or on 
Special Groups, or Non-rated Debtors. Any American Repre- 
sentative will give you full information. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo, 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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YOU SHOULD SEE WHAT { SAW WHERE 


CAMELS ARE MADE’™ 


AMERICA’S LAUGH KING, Eddie Cantor, has his serious 
moments too. His uproarious “Cantor’s Camel Caravan” broadcasts 
(every Monday night—Columbia Network) command respect because of 
his sincerity in his work. And Eddie’s truly sincere in his self-termed 
job of “Camel Radio Salesman.” Says salesman Cantor, “Everything isn’t 
too much to know about a cigarette like Camel.” Eddie took a trip 
to Winston-Salem, home of Camel cigarettes. Here is what he saw — 


by insurance. When you 
reach retirement under the 


Reynolds plan, the company sends you a 
check each month for the rest of your life. 


It’s certainly great to be a Camel worker! 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS? Has Camel got 
costlier tobaccos? Listen—I'm looking at it, 
folks, in the picture above. And there’s a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of it right 
here at Winston-Salem. That tobacco looks 


so g-o-o-d, smells so g-o-o-d. 
If you’re smoking a Camel, 


you’re smoking some of those finer, costlier 
tobaccos right now. How do they keep this 
tobacco. ‘just right,’ the way you like it? 
They make the workroom ‘weather’ them- 
selves with a wonderful air-conditioning 
plant. And, besides, they actually wash the 
air every few minutes. Do the Camel folks 
like to work in that place! In the last pic- 


Am I impressed! Ever 


them are owners—they’ve got Cam 


ture, I’m watching those 
costlier Camel tobaccos go- 
ing into finished cigarettes—mi 


coming out of those machines,’ 
my guide. ‘IN FACT, YOU 


MORE 
PEOPLE!” 


“HELLO EVERYBODY! 


Here I am in Camel town. 


body looks so happy —so 
enthusiastic! You'd think each one 
of the 13,000 Reynolds workers owned 
the plant. And say, thousands of 


stock! And they really get fun out 


PEOPLE AND I ARE REALLY IN 
THE SAME BUSINESS— MAKING 
PLEASURE FOR MORE 


of making Camels. May- 

be that’s a reason people 
get so much fun out of smoking 
Camels. Wouldn’t you like to work 
here? Nobody’s been laid off by 
Camels in J2 years. When that old 
whistle blows, all the officials in this 
el place are right on the job too. And 
they have only one job—~ making 


Camels so good that 

more people smoke 

them than any other cigarette. Yes 
—that’s everybody’s job at Camels. 
Imagine a place like this Camel 
plant. They had social security here 
years ago. When you’re sick, you 
get a nice healthy check each week. 
If you die, your family is protected 


y- 


Have a Camel! See for yourself why 
there’s more real pleasure — more out-and- 
out enjoyment — in Camel’s matchless 

blend of finer, more expensive tobaccos 
-Turkish and Domestic. 


See why tobacco planters, men who 
grow and know tobacco, make 
Camelgieir cigarette. You'll 
say, as millions of smokers do, 
“Camels agree with me.” 
Camel is America’s largest- 


lions and _— Sling cigarette! 


billions of them. ‘There’s agot of pleasure 


I said to 
CAMEL 





Don’t miss Cantor’s Camel Caravan Monday nights! 
See radio listing in your local paper for time. 
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Cartoonist Morris in the Santa Fe New Mexican 


Its Place in the Sun 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. This Season's AAA Program 


2. Federal Aviation Control 


3. Federal-State Taxation 


TEARLY all newspapers commenting on Agri- 
LN cultural Adjustment Administration plans 
for this season, voice criticism Sixty-three per 
cent of such newspapers stress the difficulty that 
will be encountered in bolstering prices for farm 
products to give the farmer a price parity with 
industry. Thirty-seven per cent emphasize the 
difficulties that will be met by the AAA in en- 
forcing crop controls. 

Some editors complain that under the pro- 
jected program the agricultural group will be 
benefited at the expense of industrial workers. 
Various figures are given as to the cost of the 
subsidies but in general the prediction is made 
that if the crop estimates are correct, it wiil 
cost a billion dollars or more to insure full price 
parity to farmers. To secure that sum the edi- 
tors point out, new sources of revenue must be 
found. 





The CAA: New Agency? 


IHE proposal before Congress to create a,Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to centralize the 
regulation of civil aviation, is favored in princi- 








Cartoonist Elderman in The Washington Post 
Not a Grapevine 





ple by 57 per cent of commenting newspapers. 
To the minority (43 per cent) such a Board 
would have powers much too broad. 

Editors who favor such a Federal agency point 
out that aviation companies have asked for such 
regulation and would prefer a code that would 
establish strictly their limitations and their 
rights. 

Editors arguing against centralization of au- 
thority declare it has not proved satisfactory in 
rail transportation. These critics sdy I. GC. 0. 
regulation has developed faults which have in- 
terfered with efficient management of railways. 

Opposition is expressed by some editors to the 
clause in the House bill (eliminated in the Senate 
bill) which gives the President broad powers of 
dismissal over members of the proposed board. 





End to Tax Exemptions? 


HE decision of the Supreme Court establish- 

ing the liability of employes of the Port of 
New York Authority for Federal income taxes is 
interpreted by 80 per cent of commenting news- 
papers as opening the way for Federal taxation 
of tax-exempt securities and salaries. 

As viewed by 20 per cent, the decision merely 
establishes the right of the Federal Government 
to tax certain classes of employes similar to 
those of the Port Authority and has no impli- 
cations as to the constitutionality of a Federal 
tax on the interest of non-Federa] governmen- 
tal securities. 

In the opinion of the minority roup, Federal 
taxation of the interest of tax-exempt securi- 
ties and of the salaries of State and local em- 
Ployes will require enactment of a Constitutional 
amendment. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR CITY UTILITIES: AS EDITORS SEE IT 


Wetrsgraia « 


ee opinion is overwhelmingly in 
~™ harmony with the judgment of those Sena- 
tors who demanded that the spending and 
pump-priming bill in the Senate should be 
amended to prevent the use of PWA funds in 
financing municipal power plants which would 
compete with private utilities which are pub- 
licly regulated. Such use of public funds is 
disapproved by 89 per cent of commenting 
newspapers; supported by 11 per cent. 

The arguments of the majority group are 
based on the stated need of preserving the vaiue 
of private utilities and because their prosperity 
would contribute largely to national recovery. 
The editors argue that if the private power com- 
panies are freed of the threat of competition 
from plants supported by public taxation they 
would spend more freely for expansion, elimi- 
nate much unemployment, and greatly influence 
spending in other private enterprises. 


APPROVED SOLUTION “Prompt adoption by 


OF CONTROVERSY IN the Senate of the amend- 


ment,” in the judgment 
THE UTILITY FIELD of the New York Times 


(Dem.), “would be a move of the highest pos- 
sible importance from the point of view of 
peace between the Government and the utili- 
ties.” The Times adds that it “would take the 
Government out of competition with private 
enterprise.” 

“Limitation of public ownership activities to 
a specified area in Tennessee and neighboring 
States, with outright purchase of private com- 
panies now oferating there,” says the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Ind.), “would be a solution that 
would afford an area for experimentation in 
public power as great as many independent na- 
tions, and would at the same time free private 
utilities elsewhere of the present deadening 
uncertainty of their continued exsistence.” 

“A gradual reverse of Congressional atti- 
tude” is seen by the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), 
and that paper adds: “Of all the controversies 
between Government and industry since the 
New Deal came into play, none has been marked 




















YOU MEAN YOUHE GOING 
To TRY to STK THE PUGLIC 
With THAT srure4 
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Cartoonist Herblock for the N. E. A. Service 


History of a Radical Idea 





by so much intensity of feeling.” 


“The President,” com- 


IN THE SCHEME OF ™ents the San Antonio 
Express (Ind.) “has per- 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ceived the fact that a 


strong, efficient, up-to-date utilities system is 
essential to the national defense. What would 
be the sense of spending a billion dollars on the 
Navy, as the ‘first line,’ while pursuing a policy 
which would crippie a vital supporting line?” 

“It is reasonable to believe,” advises the 
Hartford Times (Dem.), “that were the Fed- 
eral Government to abandon the policy of go- 
ing into the utility business, regardless of the 
existence of private agencies, more would be 
accomplished toward stimulating business gen- 
erally than can be expected to result from the 
whole pump-priming program, lessening mark- 
edly the unemployment problem.” 

“The utilities industry,” concludes the Cleve- 
land News (Rep.), “has been held out as a white 
hope by economists who say that a capital ex- 
pansion program of three billion dollars is a 


VALUE OF UTILITIES 
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possibility if the industry is confident that it 
will be allowed to operate in a reasonable way, 
free from punitive attacks by the Government.” 

“The idea seems to be,” according to the Bal- 
timore Sun (Dem.), “that a city or county armed 
with a loan and grant from the PWA can brow- 
beat the utilities for a period of years and then 
make a favorable deal to take over the depreci- 
ated properties. There is no promise of public 
employment in thjs procedure, but instead a 
positive threat to private employment... . The 
way to encourage employment is to deprive the 
PWA of all power to exercise this retarding in- 
fluence. 

“Add to this the fact that there are strong 
objections on moral grounds to the exercise of 
a power which tends to deprive investors in 
utility enterprises of their rights, and the case 
becomes doubly convincing.” 


THE PWA PROJECTS: “At present,” states 
the Providence Bulletin 


THEIR EFFECT ON 
(Ind.), “there are 81 ap- 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE proved PWA projects for 


financing public utilities plants at a cost of 
$127,000,000, of which 49, at a cost of $56,000,000, 
will compete wholly or partially with existing 
systems. 

“This is sufficient to . . . cause restriction 
in expenditures at the expense of jobs and hesi- 
tation to enter the capital market for funds for 
expansion.” 

“Under the terms of this peace, TVA would, 
of course, continue its great social-economic 
program for the improvement of life conditions 
in this area of the Appalachians,” says the Ashe- 
ville Times. “It would continue in strictly 
limited field its “yardstick” experiments in 
the distribution of electric power — and the 
yardstick will be made freer of well-based criti- 
cism, let us hope. At the same time, Common- 
wealth and Southern and other utility com- 
panies would know precisely the bounds of 
their own regions of operation.” 

(Editor’s Note——The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee approved the denial of PWA funds for mu- 
nicipal plants, but an amendment has been intro- 
duced in the Senate to permit use of such funds 


when private utilities refuse a fair offer, an arbitra- 
tion committee to pass on the “fairness”.) 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given, 


A Coalition Party? 

Sir:—In the coming elections and un- 
til the fog has cleared, Democrats and 
Republicans should drop their loyalty to 
party for that of a cause. 

Let the objective be one of contin- 
uing the American form of Government 
which has served its purpose long 
and well. Likewise lef the objective be 
outlined to be simply the principles of 
democracy in which the majority rules 
by votes of conviction, and not those on 
the bargain counter awaiting the poli- 
ticians’ purchase with public tax 
money.... 

There are many Democrats and Re- 
publicans who can be depended on to 
uphold Americanism, in its original and 
not distorted form, and such men should 
be supported for the policies they ad- 
vocate rather than for their party labels, 

The distinction between genuine 
Democrats and Republicans has been 
made very dim by the methods the “re- 
formers” have adopted. 

HARRY ARMSTRONG. 
Armington, Mont. 
x * & 


An Argument for Spending 

Sir:—We have depressions because 
too much of our income goes into sav- 
ings and investments, and,not enough 
into consumption. This causes a sur- 
plus of investment money and a short- 
age of consumer money or a surplus of 
consumer goods... . 

Total buying power is equal to the 
production; but we do not spend all of 
our income for consumer goods. It is 
this saving that causes surpluses, The 
only way is for the Government to bor- 
row the surplus savings and spend them 
so that they will go directly to con- 
sumers without increasing production. 

The money will have the use of the 
public works in return for the interest 
paid on the borrowed money. 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich. 
x * * 


A Suggested Platform 

Sir:—What the U. S. A. needs: Elect 
Statesmen in place of politicians to all 
offices from constable to President. For- 





get all about party labels—both parties 
are exactly alike anyway, 

Quit monkeying with the value of the 
dollar. Let wages come to a level at 
which employers can afford to pay. 

See that anti-monopoly laws are 
strictly enforced, and that no labor 
union be allowed to exist, to say who 
shall work and who shall not. 

Return the relief problem back to the 
State, the county, the municipality. Re- 
peal all Social Security laws at once. 

Base all taxes on income more than 
on assessed valuation of property. Stop 
the Government from loaning the tax- 
payers’ money. Lower materially the 
salaries, traveling expenses, etc., of all 
Government and State employees; lower 
the number of government and state 
employees. 

Quit trying to fool the farmer. All 
he needs is to be let alone. 

Balance the budget, not by 
taxes but by reducing expenses. 

A SMALL TAXPAYER, 
Harrisonville, Mo. 
x * * 


Questions Wagner Law Effects 

Sir:—Possibly those of us who live in 
small communities are better able to 
judge the effects of pressure by labor 
organizations, and unless we get some 
speedy legislation whereby both employer 
and employe can go before some im- 
partial tribunal and have their affairs 
adjusted we are going to lose many of 
our small industries. 

No system can work out whereby 
strong-arm methods, without financial 
responsibility of the employer to meet 
their demands, can long endure, and it 
is my opinion that laws like the Wagner 
Act and boards like the Federal Labor 
Board are not progressive but reaction- 
ary, as public opinion is gradually work- 
ing itself up against labor. 

Ripon, Wis. ROY E. REED. 
x * * 


Limits to National Credit 

Sir:—Is it not high time this wild 
waste be stopped and our Government 
returned to the old-fashioned honest 
form and cost of Government as we had 
known it for 155 years, before the ad- 
vent of this wild reign of the New Deal? 
“We are mulcting the rich to divide 
with the poor,” seems to have been an 
invention of the speech writer to hide 
from the people the fact that the Ad- 
ministration has been plastering their 
farms and homes with bond issues to 
get the money they were wasting. As 


raising 


+ 





we see the picture, the New Deal is 

really mulcting the people of the United 

States and heading our Government into 

the storms of disaster and inflation. 

Lexington, Ky. FON ROGERS. 
x * * 


Faith in the Government 

Sir:—Some people are so short-sighted 
that they think that a lot of boys and 
wild-eyed professors are running Wash- 
ington. Well I want to tell you, my 
friends, that you have some of the 
keenest and brightest men and women 
who ever tried to run a great govern- 
ment, or who ever will. If you want to 
save this country and yourselves, back 
them up. Do your part. 

America could be on the road to the 
greatest recovery and success in its his- 
tory, if we were united and less intol- 
erant. E. H. INGRAHAM. 
Augusta, Me. 

x ek 


Buried Gold and Social Security 
Sir:—Who ultimately pays for this 
gold buried by the Federal Government 
in Kentucky? The answer is that it is 
being paid for out of those reserves of 
wealth that belong to, or are made use 
of, by our providing classes to finance 
and run our economic system. These 
classes are in fact being “gypped” by 
the Federal State, exactly as they and 
the working classes are being gypped 
under the Social Security Act. 
San Francisco, Calif. KIRTON VARLEY. 
xe 


The Exchange of Wealth 

Sir:—A recent letter in your column 
questions exchanging one hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods «with Japan 
with Japan’s goods produced by labor 
at 10 and 25 cents per day and ours are 
produced at $3 to $10 per day, 

If, for example, we could buy goods 
from Japan for $1 delivered to us, which 
would cost us $2 if produced in this coun- 
try, we would be the gainers as we would 
receive $2 worth of goods for $1 worth of 
goods. 

All buying and selling is, in the final 
analysis, exchanging wealth, and whether 
you exchange wealth with your neighbor 
or one in a foreign country, you are not 
interfering with your neighbor’s exchang- 
ing wealth. 

Tariffs, taxes, and other restrictions to 


a P 
trading, however, do interfere with the 


exchange of wealth. 
ARTHUR P. ANDERSON. 
Park Ridge, Ill. 





+ <A Measurement of Success 


Sir:—Who is the real millionaire? It 
is the man with good health, a happy 
home, a kind and loving wife, a nice 
bunch of healthy kiddies, a clear mind, 
loyal membership in some church (it 
does not matter which—they are all 
good), with a good trade, and a decent 
employer, living in a decent town, with 
kind neighbors, perhaps a little home of 
his own, not too large, but large enough. 

This is the only rich man. Success 
beyond this brings increased care and 
responsibilities. The selfish use of wealth 
brings nothing but misery, disappoint- 
ments and suffering. The unselfish use 
of wealth brings responsibilities and care. 
The average man with enough and not 
too much is the real millionaire. 
Kecoughtan, Va. WILLIAM G. GISH. 

x* * * 


Unappreciated Gift Speeches 
Sir:—I have received several envelopes 
from members of Congress containing 
printed extracts from the Congressional 
Record. On the title pages has been a 
notation “Not printed at Government ex- 
pense.” Well, they might not be 
printed at Government expense, but they 
are mailed at Government expense in 
franked envelopes. Isn’t that a subtle 
bit of deceit? 
G. HARRIS DANZBERGER. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 
ae = 


Move the Capital West? 

Sir:—Congress has emboldened gov- 
ernment to force through laws that are 
repugnant to the majority of the Ameri- 
can citizenship. Perhaps the ultimate 
solution will be found in moving the 
Capital much farther west and south. 
The present location has led to a mo- 
nopoly of Government positions by the 
old East. N. L. BECKSTROM. 
Tribune, Kans. 

x** * 


Two Poles of Opinion 

Sir:—You are 99 per cent wrong on 
most everything you print. J. J. PETRAS, 
Sanford, Fila. 


Sir:—The United States News is our 
political-information bible. I’m never 
afraid of having the correctness of my 
information challengad when I quote The 
United States News. E. HUTCHINSON. 
Duluth, Minn. 





GO OuT An’ GET 
A voB- JUST ‘ 
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Cartoonist Talgurt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Pshaw, Frank, a Body’d Think 
You Never Raised Any Boys of Your Own 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. The Railway Wage Levels 


2. Mexican Oil Embroglio 


3. Suffrage in Nation's Capital 


EVENTY per cent of commenting newspapers 
disagree with arguments in Congress that the 
Government should not lend more freely to the 
railroads unless the proposed cut in railroad 
wages is abandoned. Thirty per cent agree with 
the protests of Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, and others against a wage cut. 

The majority group of editors believe the prop- 
osition would defeat the goal sought, that of placs 
ing the rail industry on a solvent working basis, 
Many of these editors argue that the wage prob- 
lem is a problem entirely separate from the prob- 
lem of rehabilitation; and that in any reorgani< 
zation endeavor the expense ratio of wages to 
railway earnings must be treated in a factual 
manner, 

Many of the minority group who approve the 
proposal, concede that Federal aid to the rail- 
roads is necessary to the general business health 
of the country, but insist that a general lowering 
of wages of such a large body of employes would 
have a very bad effect on consumer power at a 
time when it is most desirable to increase it. 

Some editors in this group further contend that 
rail wages are not at too high a level now. 
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Cartoonist Web. Brown in the Akron Beacon-Journal 


Make Them Help Carry the Tax Load 








England vs. Mexico 


EARLY all editors in commenting on the fric- 
i tion between Great Britain and Mexico be- 
lieve that international respect for the Monroe 
Doctrine will prevent any active British inter- 
vention in Mexico. Likewise they assume that it 
is the duty of the Washington Government to 
protect legitimate foreign interests in the Ameri- 
cas and that it is imperative that some solution 
be reached on the subject of the expropriation 
of oil lands. 

Some editors charge that action by this coun- 
try has been too long delayed, intimating that 
the Mexican President would not have taken the 
action he did unless he felt his country was pro- 
tected by the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is felt that Great Britain has waited for the 
United States to assume a role of umpire be- 
tween Latin America and Europe, a duty implied 
in international acceptance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 





District of Columbia Vote 


EMANDS in the Capital City of the nation 
that the right to representation in Con: 
gress and the Electoral College be granted to thé 
District of Columbia have the support of 75 pei 
cent of commenting newspapers, but lack thy 
approval of £5 per cent of the press. 

Affirmative comments direct attention to th 
fact that the people of the District of Columbii 
are ruled by a Board of Commissioners appointe 
by the President, and that they are the onl 
Americans who have taxation without representa 
tion. It is argued that they should have th 
same voting rights as other citizens. 

Opposition views are based on the argumen 
that the Capital should be free from nationd 
politics, although many editors concede the 
Washingtonians should be permitted to vote fe 
local officials. 
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HE company of English gentlemen 
adventurers who established the 
Jamestown Settlement in 1607 came 
to America seeking gold and precious 
Stones. But instead the first cargo 
they shipped home from Virginia 
was lumber. 
And in all the 
since that first 


intervening years 
settlement lumber 
has been one of the most valuable 
treasures of the new world. The 
value of forest products and their 
manufactures in recent years is ac- 
tually greater than the value of all 
the gold ever mined in the United 
States. 

Over 
many 
methods, paralleling 
industry in other fields. 

The picturesqueness, romance, ad- 
venture and danger of the old-time 
logging camps has been replaced by 
modern logging operations, largely 
mechanized. The realm of lumber- 
ing which produced the many ab- 
sorbing legends such as the stories 
of Paul Bunyan, the mythical super- 
man of the lumber industry, has be- 
come a realm of mechanical power. 


the years there have been 
improvements in lumber 
growth of 


the 


instances this process, 
hand-power 
replaced by machine 
power, has been going on for dec- 
ades. But one of the most signifi- 
cant changes of all, it is pointed 
out by officials of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has taken 
place largely within the past decade. 


“CROPPING,” NOT “MINING” 

This is the shift from what is de- 
scribed in a recent National Re- 
sources Committee report as “timber 
mining” to a system of “timber crop- 
ping.” Whereas in the past lumber- 
ing usually was carried on with an 
eye to immediate profits without re- 
gard to the damage to the timber- 
lands, now the standing timber is 
cut so as to protect the young trees 
and insure another commercial 
crop of timber within a few years 

The result of this change in at- 
titude is shown in the pictogram on 
this page 

In 1928—twice as much timber was 
cut down as grew during the year. 
Now the growth about equals the 
use of timber. This conclusion is 
based on an NRA study which was 
released June 6, 1936, by the Forest 
Products Division of the Commerce 
Department. 

The study pointed out that with 
the improvement of forestry prac- 
tices in recent years it is probable 
a perpetual supply of forest products 
will be available at about the con- 
Sumption rate in effect from 1925 
to 1929. 

Figures compiled by 
Service illustrate the tremendous 
amount of timber which is used 
each year in this country. Stacked 
4 feet high and 4 feet wide, the 
yearly woodpile that goes to make 
up newsprint alone—and only that 
taken from our own forests—would 
reach from Washington, D. C., al- 
most to San Francisco 

Yearly consumption of all timber 
at the 1925-29 rates, according to 
the Forest Service data, would fur- 
nish enough lumber to surface a 
highway 80 feet wide with 2-inch 
planks for the 238,000 miles from the 
earth to the moon. 


THE FIRE PROBLEM 

Increased outlays for fire protec- 
tion is one phase of the lumber in- 
dustry’s efforts to conserve timber 
resources. Since 1928, according to 
data compiled by the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the area of 
private forest land under organized 
protection from fire been in- 
creased from 200 million acres to 
260 million acres while the expendi- 
tures for fire protection by govern- 
mental agencies and private land- 
Owners under the Clarke-McNary 
Act has been increased from $3,776,- 
186 to $7,907,111. 

Another development has been 
the change in logging methods 
which followed introduction of 
the tractor after the World War. 

From about the turn of the cen- 
tury up until the time tractor 
was employed for logging operations 
the steam skidder was one of the 
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principal methods of handling saw- 
logs in the forests. By this method a 
“skidder-donkey” engine was set up 
at some central point and long steel 
cables were attached to it and used 
to pull the fallen timbers to a point 
where they could be transported to 


radiating from 
the steam skidder tore down the 
young trees and left an area of 
devastation in the wake of the log- 
ging operations. Now tractors are 
used to pull the logs through the 
woods and logging operations can be 


The steel cables 


carried on without harming the 
young timber. 

As a consequence of NRA, forest 
practice rules were set up which 
have resulted in better conservation 
practices. From 65 to 75 per cent of 
the indpstry, officials of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association report, is 
Still adhering to these practices. 

Along with the introduction of 
tractors there has been improvement 
in the equipment for felling trees. 
Modern steel saws, operated by gaso- 
line or electric motors, cut into the 
base of trees far faster than the 
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MARKING GRADES FOR LUMBER 

During the past decade there has 
been universal adoption of the prac- 
tice of stamping the grade mark on 
various lumber products, thus pro- 

g the lumber buyer from un- 
certainties as to the grade of lum- 
ber. 

Another development of the period 
has been the introduction of special 
machinery at the mills to square up 
lumber, thus permitting a large 
labor-saving in the construction of 
buildings. 

Some important lumber producing 
regions now incorporate in their 
Standards a moisture content speci- 
fication which adds the extra attri- 
bute of special seasoning to lumber 
manufactured and graded according 
to established standards. 

A field of construction in which 
the lumber industry is experiment- 
ing is the development of pre-fabri- 
cated houses. The members of these 
houses, studding, beams, wall plates, 
roof beams, rafters and trusses, floor 
and wall coverings are accu- 
rately cut and fabricated to de- 
signed dimensions in a mill or shop 
and then shipped to the site ready 
for installation. 


WOOD IN MODERN INDUSTRY 

Progress also has been made by 
the industry in development of new 
uses for lumber products. 

For example, linoleum, explosives 
and countless moulded products are 
made from wood flour. Quite a large 
proportion of modern clothing is 
made from wood in the form of 
rayon and other specialized prod- 
ucts 

Altogether, there are 5,000 differ- 
ent uses for wood in modern indus 
try which are listed by the Com- 
merce Department. And these uses, 
it is pointed out, result in the pro- 
duction of more than 200,000 dif- 
ferent articles. 

One of the most important de- 
velopments of the last decade in the 
lumber industry has been the build- 
ing of pulp and paper mills in the 
South. In this particular instance, 
research has resulted in new meth- 
ods of paper production which en- 
able the manufacture of certain 
types of paper from southern pine. 


lah 
Slave, 


Already there has been an invest- 
ment of approximately $200,000,000 
growing out of this research. 

Wood products provide an abund- 
ant source of turpentine and many 
drugs and chemicals as well as more 
commonplace products. Thus, plas- 
tics, films, lacquers, dyestuffs, alco- 
hols, acids, gas for automobiles, food 
for cattle are made from wood. 

In the future, research may de- 
velop even more important uses. 
Among the possibilities which are 
envisioned by the research engineers 


are artificial woo] and synthetic rube- 
ber 

The lumber industry ranks high 
among American industries. In 
normal times an army of 200,000 
men is employed in cutting trees 
and transporting the logs to the 
sawmills. Including those who are 
on the pay roll of the forest indus- 
tries and those depending directly 
upon them, over one million men 
earn their living from the forest, 
producing products valued each year 
at approximately four billion dollars. 
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DRAWING ROOM... sleeps 2 or 3 
guests at night, yet by day a spacious liv- 
ing room with a sofa and 2 easy chairs. 





MORE HIGHLIGHTS of the “CENTURY” 
At the cost of a section, you get a pri- 
vate room...with plenty of space, a 
clothes closet and complete toilet. All 
beds are 6 feet 5 inches long. You have 
any space you desire...from a room- 
ette, to an elaborate “bridal suite.” 

Every car has a telephone for bar 
and restaurant service. Throughout 
the train there’s “man-made weather” 
all year ’round. 

The train is wholly new in design... 
by Henry Dreyfuss, collaborating with 


New York Central and Pullman engi- 
neers. It travels 960 “cushioned” miles 
in 960 carefree minutes. It’s 500 ton: 
lighter, yet is safer, stronger and more 
silent. New lock-tight couplers pre- 
vent jars or shocks. Locomotives are 
4700 h.p., costing over $140,000 each. 
In all, there are 10, and 62 new cars. 

Two things are NOT new. One is 
the famous roadbed—the Water Level 
Route (You can SLEEP). The other is 
the fare. It remains the same. $o, more 
than ever, ‘it PAYS to ride the Century!” 
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The Question of the Wee 


The Press-Scimitar 


Memphis, Tenn., 
Through its Editor, 
Edward J. Meehan, / 


answers: 
believes that 


HE Press-Scimitar 
T the South will not suffer from 
I yf a wages and hours 
ll] is necessary to 
alone it 
prospe and 
South will not 
nation as a 


its cotton, 


y though 


hours 
by the 


rate discrim- 


The Star-Telegram 
Fort Worth, Texas, 


answers: 
> to say ac- 
ct of the 
e, my per- 
the effect will 
» South, or eise- 
are consid- 
NRA. 


resulls 


the 
unfavorable 
i ls of the law— 
ick of provision 
ate of 25 cents 
have any serious 
be few if any 
per 


an hour should not 
effects, for there must 
concerns paying as little as $11 
week, and the forcing up of prices 
in industries such as these would 
not be of economic detriment to the 
South, or to the country. 

The dangers of the bill and any 
ill-effects it may produce are more 
selvy to come from the extension of 

r vel and 


li 
Fe UClail 
the establishment of 
control, than from the w 

Editorially, we have not subscribed 
to the theory that Southern workers 
should be paid less than Northern 
workers. 


Buiatit ove? usines 
bureaucratic 


iges fixed 


The Ledger-Inquirer 


Columbus, Ga., 
Through its Editor-in-Chief, 
R. M. Page, 


answers: 
ETERMINED 
nents to the contrary, the 
wage-hour bill has a hard fight 
ahead and will quite probably die in 
the Congr ynal adjournment. 
t is one of those pieces of legis- 
public sentiment is against 
the public wishes certainly 
be respected. 
of it will be a victory for 
and for the South- 
eriously involved. 


efforts of propo- 


lation 
and 
should 
Defeat 
public opinion 
land, which is 


The Daily Herald 
Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss., 


answers: 
IXING hours and pay other than 
by independent contract be- 
tween him who employs and pays 
and him who earns and receives, 
may look like “a good thing,” but it 
will not be a wise thing. ... 

Fixing one maximum or minimum 
in this community or State and an- 
other for the same business in an- 
other State or community—if done 
by statute law instead of by law of 
supply and demand and according 
to conditions which control variously 
all businesses—will not achieve the 
desired result, but will be a dan- 
gerous irrevocable exercise of 
government power. 

Speaking generally, the South is 
in a virtually pioneer industrial state. 
It is beginning, little by little, mod- 
estly, here and there, cautiously and 
hopefully, to bring in some factories 
or industrial plants, pay-roll in- 

products in- 


and 


dustries, to use the 
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particularly belong- 
its native heath. It has 
t body of skilled labor for all 
industry. The towns are 
scattered; everything of 
Everything is ten- 
l is timid. It will re- 
and great study, patience, 
calculation—venture. 
this wages-hours bill becomes 

», which will be passed under the 

terstate power of Congress if un- 

any power at all, it is sure to 

iin every industry being declared 

either interstate, or related, or in- 

ter-related or correlated with real, 
simple, direct interstate. 

Who is so wise that he can write 
in a book with a pen what any par- 
ticular new industry, or any indus- 
try can afford to pay in any given 
locality one, two or five years from 

w, or what hours the exigencies 

yusiness will require? 


new. 


The State-Times 


Baton Rouge, La., 
Through its Managing Editor, 
C. P. Liter, 


answers: 


AM convinced that wages and 
! hours legislation will make for 
decreased, poverty 
over the entire nation. If the South- 
ern differential is provided per- 
haps the South will suffer no more 
than other sections of the country, 
but without the differential, the 
Government had better make ready 
for several more billions relief 
money. 

What the South needs is more 
work. So long as negroes are living 
in rented cabins without window 
glass, so long as many white people 
are not provided with the luxury of a 
bathroom and so long as public im- 
provements are so sorely needed, it is 
nothing less than demagogic for a 
person to talk about limiting hours. 

The share-the-work theory was 
well exploded during the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, and I don’t believe any 
economist worthy of the name is 
now advising that the country can 
reach prosperity by reducing labor 
or that the empty stomachs can be 
filled by further curtailment of ag- 
ricultural production. 

My income now is sufficient to pro- 
vide a comfortable living for my wife 
and three children, permits me to 
carry sufficient insurance, make pay- 
ments on my home, employ a negro 
maid by the week, employ a negro 
yard man for one day a week, hire 
my painting and house maintenance 
done and have a comfortable vaca- 
tion each year. 

If my pay is cut by one-sixth, 
either cash or real, by the universal 
five-day week, I will not be able to 
do many of the things that I do, the 
radio manufacturer will not be able 
to sell a radio to me for a long time, 
I will have to discharge my yard 
man, and I will have to do my own 
house maintenance. 

Labor will lose all along the line 
and it will be that “lower-half” for 
which our President publicly pro- 
fesses such concern. 

In Baton Rouge nothing has been 
done to provide housing for the 
“lower-half,” nothing has been done 
to rehabilitate persons to self-sup- 
port, yet there are thousands in this 
immediate area who would welcome 
the opportunity to own their own 
home with a small garden in which 
they could raise much of their food. 

Could it be possible that there are 
politicians high in national affairs 
who are more interested in deluding 
poor people than in providing for 
their permanent welfare? 

This country has gone a long way 
without Federal regulation of our 
every movement and it will go a 
long way further if demagogic poli- 
ticians will quit fooling the people, 
tell them the truth and then let na- 
ture take its course. 


increased, not 





‘The Baltimore Sun 
answers: 
| 


HE difference between wages in 

the South and wages in the 
North is one of the fundamental 
factors in our present-day indus- 
trial set-up. 

Legislation which disregards this 
fact and undertakes to put basic 
wages in the one section on a parity 
with wages in the other would sub- 
ject Southern industry to new haz- 
ards and handicaps and it might 
easily increase unemployment. 

Legislators can work in disregard 
of facts, but business establish- 
ments cannot. They must keep on 
the right side of the ledger or stop 
working, and for their employes a 
stoppage might well be worse than 
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a low wage. 

Nor is the issue of importance to 
the South alone. The great vice of 
all bills_so far proposed to regulate 
wages and hours has been that they 
seek to rush in with arbitrary limi- 
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EDERAL wage-hour legislation now awaits conference action 


of both Houses of Congress to compromise the differences in 


the Senate bill and the House bill, chiefly over wage differentials. 


This brings to a focus the question of the effect any com- 


promise law may have on Southern industries, which in the 


main demanded such differentials. 


To secure the Southern view 


on this point The United States News addressed editors of news- 


papers in the Southern States this question: 


If the wages and hours bill is passed by Congress what 


will be the economic effect on the South— 


(a) Assuming a minimum wage differential, based 


upon cost of living, cost of transportation and other fac- 


tors (as provided in the Senate bill) is maintained? 


(b) Assuming that the wage differential is eliminated 
from the bill if it finally becomes law? 


Answers from many newspaper editors were presented in the 


issue of May 23. Others received since are presented herewith, 








tations and arbitrary requirements 
which are so divorced from reality 
as to endanger the future of thou- 
sands of industrial establishments 
in every part of the nation. 

There has been no effort on the 


part of the Administration 
Congress to conduct the patient pre- 
liminary studies which alone would 
permit an intelligent approach to 
such legislation. 

As long as such preparatory work 


or 


| 


+ is shirked, the so-called 
tarianism behind the wages and 
hours proposals is phoney Zeal 
for labor which expresses itself in 
such forms is more likely to injure 
than to help. 


The Tulsa Tribune 


Through its Associate Editor, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


answers: 
V7E DO not deny that there is and 
has been for many years a sys- 
tem of industrial peonage in the 
South. The textile industry has 
been an old offender along this line, 
but other Southern processing in- 
dustries must also carry their share 
of guilt. It is true that life is easier 
in the South, that the worker can 
grow much of his own foodstuffs, 
that fuel and clothing bills are much 
lower than in New England. But the 
differential is not nearly as great as 
many of the Southern industrialists 
would have us believe. 
We, therefore, fee] that some sort 
of a wage and hours bill might be 
desirable for certain jobs in certain 


| industries, provided: 


1. It doesn’t set such a low scale 
of hours and such a high scale of 
wages that production will drop off 


humani- # and the 


will be 


general 


increase in wages 
more than eaten up by a 
rise in commodity prices 

2. It recognizes the 
vantages of labor living conditions in 
the South with a sensible wage dif- 


natural ad- 


ferential 


3. it attempt to force an 
increased for all jobs. No 
amount of legislation can increase a 

worth. Some men are worth 
$12 a week. To demand $20 
them is tantamount to putting 
them on the public dole. A high 
wage scale for low-class labor will 
merely speed the replacement of that 
labor with machines. 


doesn’t 


scale 
man’s 


only 


for 


+ the 
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IN SOUTHERN STATES PRESENT THEIR VIEWS 


effects of reciprocal tariff 
treaties which have been followed by 
declining prices for cattle, swine and 
wool, such a South has amazing re- 
powers. 

But it sometimes appears as if a 


| determined effort is being made to 


| 


draw on those recuperative powers 
beyond endurance as an experiment- 
surgeon might decide to see if a 
patient with typhoid fever could 
stand the amputation of his legs 
Since, being in bed, he was not using 
them and the experiment would be 
interesting. 

On its face a bill with differentials 
on wages and hours would appear 
less damaging to the South than 
one without. But forces which could 
bring about passage of any wage- 


San Antonio News hour bill would not rest until the 


Through its Managing Editor, 
A. W. Grant, 


answers: 

J;AGE-HOUR legislation in 

' form probably would not 
fatal to the South’s development in- 
dustrially but it would kil] the pres- 
ent promise of industrial expansion. 

A South which has_ survived 
slaughter of its livestock, plowing up 
of its crops, destruction of its cot- 
ton market by foreign plantings, 
and a South now trying to overcome 


any 
be 


| 


| 
| 


differentials had been eliminated or 
made valueless. 





The Times-Recorder 


Fort Smith, Ark., 
Through Its Editor, 
C. F. Byrns, 


answers: 


HE new bill abandons the Federal 
board with power to fix flexible 
wages and hours, and thus gets away 


[Continued on Page 9.] 
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= numerous regulations govern the shipmens 
of goods among countries and bring special and ever 
changing problems to American manufacturers and mer- 
chants conducting overseas trade. More than ever, there- 
fore, business finds it essential to utilize the services of 
an experienced and world-wide banking organization. 
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containing in chart form a convenient reference to the hundreds of agreements under which a large part 


of world commerce is conducted, has been prepared by this bank and is available to business executives. 
Officers of the Foreign Department will be pleased to furnish available information on specific agreements. 
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and effective as those it maintains for domestic business. 

The Foreign Department at the head office in New 
York is a focal point of world commerce. Here, ex- 
perienced officers keep in close touch with overseas 
developments affecting the business of customers. Here, 
American business has access to current trade informa- 
tion and reports on financial conditions covering all 
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BROAD OBJECTIVES OF A WAGE-HOUR LAW 
VIEWPOINT OF NATION'S MANUFACTURERS 


OTH the Senate and the House versions of wage-hour control 

are based on a faulty assumption—that such legislation should 
be used to increase consumer purchasing power. 

Instead, such legislation should be designed for social ends, to 
prevent exploitation of labor through sweatshop hours of work or 


unfair rates of pay. 


Such are the conclusions of Charles R. Hook, President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the organization which rep- 
resents the manufacturers of the United States. 


Minimum wage standards, Mr. 


Hook contends, should be set on 


a flexible basis according to social needs while hours should be fixed 


to prevent exploitation of workers. 


The controls should be set up on 
a local rather than a national basis, 
in Mr. Hook’s opinion, because many 


industries still are local, disputes 
are best adjusted locally and ad- 
ministration by a central govern- 


ment means that in the end, “either 
efficiency must be sacrificed to fair- 
ness or fairness must yield to an 
effort at uniformity and efficiency.” 

Mr. Hook’s views are set forth in 
a letter to The United States News, 
which follows in full text 


AM pleased to respond to your re- 
I quest for my views as to cer- 
tain questions relating to Federal 
control of wages and hours. While 
it is difficult to express a worth- 
while view of the specific angles of 
the matter presented, I am glad to 
state the attitude of manufacturers 
generally, as I understand it, toward 
the broader problems. 

We believe fundamentally 
governmental control of the 
ployment relation, in so far as it is 
exercised at all, should be localized 
as much as possible. This is a prac- 


that 
em- 


tical view. It is based on three 
thoughts: 
First, the power of the Federal 


Government is predicated on the 
control of interstate commerce. Nec- 
essarily, therefore, unless the Fed- 
eral power is to be stretched to an 
extreme degree there are many in- 
dustries, service trades, etc., which 
must still be regulated locally or not 
at all 

Second, we believe that adjust- 
ments of al] factors between man- 
agement and employes can be made 
more rapidly, more efficiently, and 
with less possibility of disputes, at 
the place of employment than else- 
where. 

Third, we believe the task of ad- 
ministering and enforcing a broad 
Federal statute governing employ- 


The Question 


BY C. F. BYRNES 
Editor, The Times-Recorder, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
[Continued From Page 8.] 

from the power of life and death over 
sections or industries which the for- 
mer measure would have put into the 
hands of a group of Federal ap- 
pointees. But it gives all power of 
administration to Madame Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, who would have 
authority to decide what industries 
come within its terms, subject to cer- 
tain general exemptions and some- 
what ambiguous definitions. Then it 
sets a flat minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour standard for the entire 
country and thus wipes out the ad- 
vantage which the South has used to 
build up its industry in recent years. 

It is an effort to hamstring the 
industrial growth of the South, for 
benefit of older competitive regions. 

Its effect is likely to be reduction 
in total number of people employed, 
because of narrowed markets for 
Southern industry, and stagnation 
of industry in the South. 





The Anniston Star, 


Anniston, Ala. 
Through its Publisher, 
Harry M. Ayers, 


answers: 
HE fundamental objection to a 
wage and hour bill is that it 


tends toward the concentration of 
more power in the hands of the 
Federal Government. However, we 
might accept a bill if the fair dif- 
ferential was included in the bill. 
Statistics have been thrown right 
and left during the last few weeks 
over Southern wage levels, but to us 
the paramount fact brougnt to light 
is that wages have steadily increased 
in the South during the last detade 


and, what is pertinent, have in- 
creased faster than in any other 
part of the United States. This has 


been achieved in spite of acknowl- 
edgedly cheaper living conditions in 
the South and, owing to the milder 
climate, a daily economic existence 
less fraught with discomfort and 
hardship. 

The South is already confronted 
with one grave economic handicap, 
the higher freight rates imposed 
upon us by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If the wage-houwr bill 
is passed the Southern States will be 


| 


9 





Manufacturers employ 10,- 
000,000 workers, more than any 
other group of employers in 
the country. Therefore they, 
more than any other group, 
will be affected by the wage- 





hour controls set up by 
Congress. 

What do the manufacturers 
|| think about the wage-hour 
|| legislation now pending in 
|| Congress? 

The answer is given in the 
statement on this page by 


Charles R. Hook, who, as pres- 
ident of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, speaks 
for the organization set up to 
represent all the manufactur- 


ers in the United States. . The 
statement was made in re- 
sponse to a request of The 


United States News as to 
views of the Association on 
Federal regulation of employ- 
ment conditions. 











ment relations throughout all indus- 
try, trade and business, presents an 
almost insuperable task to a central 
government. In the end, either ef- 
ficiency must be sacrificed to fair- 
ness, or fairness must yield to an 
effort at uniformity and efficiency. 

It is our view, furthermore, that 
regulation of minimum wages and of 
maximum hours presents not one 
problem, but two distinct ones. In 
England, for instance, there is na- 
tional regulation of minimum wages, 
but there is no corresponding regu- 
lation of maximum hours except the 
usual factory laws. But there is no 
national 40-hour law, or any other 


of the Week 


weight, and there will be less smoke 
than ever curling out of Alabama 
factory chimneys. 

On top of it all, the wage-hour bill 
carries a chain that will render 
futile any possible struggle of South- 
ern industry to lift itself even to a 
Sitting position again. The bill 
would empower a Federal bureau to 
determine the conditions under 
which certain goods might be pro- 
duced in any State and could en- 
force these conditions by actually 
preventing such goods from being 
shipped out of any State. 

We would like to believe that the 
old North-South controversy is for- 
gotten today all over the country, 
but we cannot help but note with 
apprehension the fervor of Eastern 
and New England leaders in their 
support of present unequal freight 
rates and the proposed wage-hour 
Fee 

The South has a right to com- 
pete with the North or any other 
section of the country in any field it 
chooses. Any other condition or law 
proposed not only cuts the throat of 
our perfectly legal competition and 
consequently of our economic wel- 


fare, but reminds us unkindly that 
| Some of our Southern irreconcilables 


may yet be right in their persuasion 
that the War Between the States is 
still not over. 


+ statute designed to 








The Knoxville Journal) 
Knoxville, Tenn., 


answers: 


HE bill promises to be just as 

dangerous in its administration 
as the one previously turned down 
by Congress. 

Its enactment, if it is accom- 
plished, cannot fail to have several 
inevitable effects, as follows: 

1. A further unsettlement of busi- 
ness, and consequent delay of recov- 
ery from the present depression. 

2. A blow at organized labor as a 
national institution, as the first step 
toward the control of all wages by 
Government edict. 

3. Increased unemployment as the 
result of arbitrary fixing of wages 
minima without reference to either 
general business conditions or con- 
ditions within particular industries. 

4. Placing of the South at the 
mercy of the Secretary of Labor, 
and whatever influences which 
could be brought to bear upon her 
office, by Northern politicians bent | 








pinned down by a double industrial | upon penalizing those in the South. 





limit 
labor for the purpose of compelling 
worksharing 

Manufacturers through their rec- 
ognized ‘organizations have repeat- 
edly expressed their opposition to 
sweatshops, whether the sweating be 
by excessively low wages, employ- 
ment of children in mechanical or 
manufacturing pursuits, or working 
employes hours so excessive as to 
be injurious. We have advocated 
passage of the Clark-Connery bill to 
regulate child labor. 

No one will contend, however, that 
Federal establishment of a maxi- 
mum work week of 30, 40, or 44 hours 
is primarily an anti-sweatship meas- 
ure. It is not seriously argued that 
hours in excess of tnose 1s harmful 
to the worker. The objective is eco- 
nomic, not social. 

That being true, and the fixing 
of arbitrary maximum working pe- 
riods being definitely opposed to the 
theory that social advance can come 
only through production, manufac- 
turers are opposed to governmental 
fixing of the work day or the work 
week except on a social basis de- 
signed to prevent actual exploitation 
of the employe. 

All available data, including Fed- 
eral Government figures, bears out 
the statement that today no such 
condition exists in American indus- 
try. ; 


MINIMUM WAGES 

In the regulation of minimum 
wages, we believe the object should 
be to protect the worker against a 
wage so inadequate as to be socially 
harmful. This means that the ut- 
most care must be adopted to pre- 
vent arbitrariness or rigidity. If this 
is not done, unemployment will in- 
evitably result because employers 
do not ultimately pay the wage—the 
the customer does, and when the 
employer cannot sell his goods at a 
price he must charge to cover costs 
of production, he has no alternative 
but to stop or curtail production. 

Wage determinations should there- 
fore take into consideration every 
factor relevant to a determination 
of a wage which will prevent sweat- 
shop conditions—and this is quite a 
different approach from the promul- 
gation of wage rates based on the 


hours of # economic 





legislating in- 
purchasing 


theory of 
creases in consumer 
power. 

For if the purpose is merely to leg- 
islate increased consumer purchas- 
ing power, obviously it would be ir- 
relevant to consider local living costs, 
differentials between areas, between 
large cities and rural communities, 
or advantages or disadvantages due 
to cost of transportation. 


Manufacturers generally feel, how- 


CHARLES R. HOOK 





ever, that if minimum wages are 
to be regulated by governmental au- 
thority, they should be flexible, and 
be based on extensive investigations 
and findings of fact, and should take 
into consideration social needs of 
the recipient rather than merely an 
arbitrary application of the theory 
of increasing consumer purchasing 
power. 

The pending wage and hour bill 


Obviously does not approach the 
regulation of hours from a social 
Standpoint because so far as this 


bill is concerned, any employer is 
free to sweat his labor by excessive 
hours provided only that he pays 
time and one-half for overtime. 
This, in itself, illustrates that the 
fundamental purpose of the pend- 
ing legislation is not to prevent 
sweatships but to compel increased 


wage disbursements. 


{ 


| 
| 
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Tests on New Cities Service Motor Oil Show Up to 
17% Less Wear on Pistons...25% Less Wear on Bearings 
...Confirmed by Barney Oldfield...Only 25¢ a Quart! 


Today this sensational New Cities Service Motor 
Oil is on the market—ready to give you these 
practical money-saving advantages. Thousands 
of thrifty motorists testify that it’s more endur- 


12 different makes of cars were used—leading 
brands of oil from every price range were tested! 
Cars were kept running night and day—cover- 
ing more than 100,000 miles. 


Here are the results, confirmed by Barney ing, more economical. 
Oldfield, America’s master test driver: Motors Cut your oil costs up to 10%! Ask for the New 
using the New Cities Service Motor Oil saved Cities Service Motor Oil at your nearest helpful 
up to 10% on oil consumption, 17% less wear Cities Service Dealer. Start today to save both 


on pistons and 25% less bearing wear! your motor and your money! 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING’— New Oil Tester Shows Condition of Oil in 30 Seconds 


in any way unsafe. The oil safety 
test is FREE at your nearest Cities 
Service Dealer. It places you 
under no obligation—and may save 
you money. Ask to see the Cities 
Service Test Plate in action today. 


Your Cities Service attendant puts 
a drop of oil from your crankcase 
on the Test Plate. With your own 
eyes you are able to see whether 
your oil is thin, worn, burned or 





Tune in every Friday evening at 8 P. M. for one hour of delightful musical 
entertainment... broadcast over WEAF and 44 associated NBC stations. 


OILS AND GASOLENES 
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Copyright 1938, Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co» 
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Light up a Chesterfield 
and tune in more pleasure! 

Chesterfield’s refreshing 
mildness and better taste will 
give you more pleasure than 
any cigarette you ever smoked. 


Chesterfields are made of the best ingre- 
dients a cigarette can have...mild ripe 
home-gro wn tobaccos, aromatic Turkish 
and pure cigarette paper. 


Chesterfield time 


is PLEASURE time 
...more pleasure for 
smokers everywhere 
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+ THE PRESIDENT'S CALL FOR REVISION OF THE TAX SYSTEM + 


ient’s address, May 27, 











W. Va., follows in 

T last. after many attempts, I 

fi have succeeded in coming to 
Arthurdale—and I greet you as 


friends because you are Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s personal friends and because 


I have heard so much about you. 
Much has been written about you 
good people, about the conditions 
of life in certain towns in this part 
of the world and about what the 
n has done here at Ar- 
The nation has heard 








scott’s Run with its very poor 
















conditions of life, and the nation 
as about Arthurdale with its 
vastly improved conditions of life. 
But I think I voice the thoughts 
live here when I say to 
ove the radio that 
thing you would want, 
be 1 as some rare 

1¢ al ricans 
Le e pu and I think 
and hop at you will agree with 

me when I 1 

In 1933 the whole nation Knew that 


in economic condi- 
th ion did not realize 
faced a crisis in social con- 
If anyone were to ask me 
the outstanding contribu- 
has been made to Ameri- 

the past five years, I 
say without hesitation that it 
he awakening of the social con- 


science of America 









1e né 


Government Projects for 


For Better Homes 

As one part, and only one part, of 
the effort of yaur government to im- 
prove social conditions, we undertook 
in dozens of places scattered over 
almost every part of the country, to 
set up, with the cooperation of the 
local people themselves, projects to 
provide better homes, a better chance 
better 


to raise foodstuffs, and a 
chance to make both ends meet in 
maintaining a reasonably decent 


standard of life through the passing 
years. 

Many different types of 
were undertaken—some of them in 
wholly rural sections, some in cities, 


projects 


some in suburbs, some for industrial 
workers, some for miners, some, like 
Arthurdale, a combination of indus- 
try and farming These projects 
represent something new and be- 
cause we America had no ex- 
perience along these lines, there 
were some failures—-not a complete 
failure in the case of any given proj- 
ect, but partial failures due to bad 
guesses on economic subjects like 
new industries or lack of markets. 
On the whole, however, the per- 
centage of good guesses in the av- 
erage of these projects has been ex- 
traordinarily high, and for this suc- 
cess the principal part of the credit 
properly should go to the individual 
families who, themselves, have come 
to live in these new communtiies. 


In 


The Experiment Cost 
Is Price of Pioneering 
The lessons we have all learned 
will save a hundred times their cost 
in dollars as fast as government or 
private capvital—or as I hope, both 
—go on with the inevitable task of 
improving living conditions through- 
out the country and helping Amer- 
icans to live as modern science has 
made it possible for them to live. 
The extra cost of pioneering ven- 
tures such as this represents devel- 
opment which we justifiably 
charge off as the inevitable cost of 
just as we have in the 


cost 










é arged off the huge govern- 
ment are in the development costs 
of the railroads, the cables, the air- 
planes, and the roved highways 
that made the au obile possible 

But wha y important to 
me, the lessons learned 


f 


dil 


from this 
st bold government venture will 
} 


Save human lives and human hap 

piness as well as dollars in this 

march of progress ahead of us 
This is a high school graduation 


and I am speaking just as much to 
you who graduate today as to your 
parents and your grown-up friends 
You are the citizens of tomorrow— 


not just this graduating class but 
thousands of other high school 
graduating classes in every state of 
the Union. 

When you, today’s graduates, were 


of grade-school age we, your elders 
in the United States, were asler p at 


the switch and your Government 
also was asleep at the switch. For 
many years, other nations of the 


world were giving serious consider- 
ation to and taking definite action 
On social problems while we were 
pushing them aside with the idea 
that some day we would get around 
to meeting them. 

We had heard of the ideals of 
ending child labor, of initiating a 
five-day week, of shortening work- 
ing hours, of putting a floor under 
wages, of clearing slums, of bring- 
ing electricity into homes, and of 
giving families the chance to build 
or buy a home on easy terms, of 
Starting old-age pensions and un- 


employment insurance. 


+ 


A Criticism of the New Law and a Plea for Changes Within a Year in Federal 


— 





And Local Levies to End Loopholes and Inequalities 


But all these things were in the 4 them a better heritage of security especially those owned or controlled 


greater part a beautiful dream—a 
dream until Government, five years 
ago, tired of waiting, stepped in and 
started to make the dream come 
true. 

Government has done little more 
than to start the ball rolling. Gov- 
ernment knows how much more 
there remains to be done. But Gov- 
ernment hopes, now that it has 
taken the first risks and shown the 
way, that private capital and busi- 
ness men will see how much it is 
to their own advantage—and profit 
—to keep the ball rolling—and keep 
it rolling so well that the inevitable 
wider improvement in American so- 
cial conditions will come about in 
normal course of private enterprise 
without compelling Government to 
use large amounts of taxpayers’ 
money to keep America up to date. 

Many sincere people—good citi- 
zens with influence and money— 


than a few thousand dollars saved 
on an inheritance tax. 

Now, how should taxes be paid? 

For a great many years, the Na- 
tion as a whole has accepted the 
principle that taxes ought to be 
paid by individuals in accordance 
with their capacity to pay. To put 
it another way, it has meant a grad- 
uated tax on a man’s increase in 
wealth. For-instance, a poor man 
or poor family whose increase in 
wealth in a given year is below a 
certain figure pays no direct Federal 
taxes at all; when the family gains 
more than $2,500 in a year the fam- 
ily pays a small percentage on these 
gains. 

As the gains get still larger, the 
percentage of the tax goes up so that 
when a family’s wealth increases to 
say $100,000 a year, they have to pay 
a third of it to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the case of still richer 





A President can sign a bill into law when received from 
Congress. Or he can veto it. Or he can let it become the law 
without his signature simply by taking no action. 

President Roosevelt chose the third course for the first 
time since he entered the White House in regard to the bill 
revamping the Federal tax structure. The bill had worthy and 
needed features, he said; but the easing of taxes on capital 
gains and undistributed corporation profits violated the prin- 
ciple that one should support the Government in proportion 


to his means. 


Mr. Roosevelt explained his decision in unusual circum- 
stances and militant words. He addressed a rural audience 
on May 27 at the Government rehabilitation project in 
Arthurdale, W. Va., to which Mrs. Roosevelt has given much 
time. The occasion was the graduation from high school of 
13 children. A national broadcast made it possible for 13,- 


000,000 people to listen. 


The United States News prints the President's text here- 
with because it defines afresh the principles of taxation he 


favors. 











have come to West Virginia mining + people, they may have to pay more 


towns in the past two or three years, 
to see the conditions under which 
American families lived, conditions 
under which, unfortunately, many 
American families still live. Many 
of these people have come to see 
me after their visit to Scott’s Run 
or similar places and have ex- 
pressed to me their surprise and 
their horror at things they have 
seen. They have said: “I did not 
imagine that such conditions could 
exist in the United States.” 

They have wanted to help at the 
particular spot they have seen—but 
the lesson which I have found it 
difficult to get across to them has 
been the fact that they have seen 
only one spot or two spots—tiny, 
single spots on a map of the United 
States, a map which is covered over 
with hundreds and even thousands 
of similar spots. 

Un-American standards exist by 
no means in a few coal towns only. 
They exist in almost every industrial 
community and they exist in very 
many of the farming counties of the 
country. 

Now of course, pending the time 
that private capital and private en- 
terprise will take up the burden, the 
money Government thus spends to 
encourage the nation to live bet- 
ter—especially that part of the na- 
tion which need it snost—is tax- 
payers’ money. 


The Individual Taxpayer 
And Spending Program 


Two qeustions, therefore, arise: 
Is that spending justified from the 
point of view of the individual tax- 
payer and how should the money be 
raised.” 

So*far as the taxpayer’s individual 
interest is concerned, I always look 
at it this way. 

Taxes, local and state and federal 
combined, are nowhere near as high 
in this country as they are in any 
other great nation that pretends to 
be up to date. If I were a business 
man making and hoping to continue 
to make good profits, I would re- 
mind myself as I paid my income 
tax, moderate by the standards of 
other nations, that the most im- 
portant factor in the kind of an 
active economic life in which profits 
can be made, is people—able, alert, 
competent and up-to-date people— 
to produce and to consume. Money 
invested to make and keep the 
people of this nation that kind of 
people is theréfore a good business 
investment. 

And if I were the same man 
thinking about inheritance taxes 
and what I could leave my children, 
I would say to myself that to leave 
them a living in a nation of strong 
and able men and women is to leave 


than half of their large incomes to 
the State and Federal governments. 

Last week the Congress passed a 
new tax bill. It contained many good 
features—improvements in tax ad- 
ministration, the elimination of a 
number of nuisance taxes on arti- 
cles in common use, the lightening 
of the tax burden on the small cor- 
poration as I recommended to the 
Congress last Fall. I hope that these 


| changes made by this tax bill may 


be helpful to business and that this 
belief may, in itself, be a factor in 
the revival of business enterprise. 

But, on the other side of the 
ledger, I cannot help but regret that 
two very fundamental principles of 
government must once more be 
called to’ the attention of the public. 

Both of them, stripped of every at- 
tempt to confuse, are extraordinarily 
simple and can be understood by 
every citizen. 

In 1936 many large corporations, 


by a comparatively small number of 
very rich stockholders were in the 
habit of failing to declare dividends 
they had earned. Thus their stock- 
holders were in a position to leave 
the profits their money had made in 
the controlled corporation—paying 
the government on these profits only 
the normal corporation tax of from 
10 to 15 percent. 

Thus, these stockholders avoided 
paying a personal income tax at a 
rate which in many cases would have 
involved a tax payment of 50 percent 
or even higher, because the stock- 
holders were in what is known as 
the upper brackets of the personal 
income tax. 


The Purpose of the Tax 
On Undistributed Profits 


The Treasury Department found 
many instances of closely-held cor- 
porations which, starting with the 
comparatively modest capital of sev- 
eral million dollars had, over a pe- 
riod of years grown into corporations 
worth several hundreds of millions 
of dollars without ever declaring a 
dividend to their stockholders. 

This meant a definite, though of 
course strictly legal, device by which 
these stockholders greatly increased 
their wealth year by year without 
having to pay to the Government 
more than a normal corporation tax, 
thus escaping very large sums of per- 
sonal income tax payments. 

The Revenue Act of 1936 sought to 
end this serious loop-hole. 

In principle our objective was right 
but in practice the Act as finally 
worked out in the Senate undoubted- 
ly did prevent many small corpora- 
tions from normal and reasonable 
business expansion, from building up 
adequate surpluses, or from paying 
off old debts. 

The tax bill this year sought to get 
rid of these inequitable features but 
to retain at the same time the prin- 
ciple of stopping tax avoidance. As 
finally passed, the bill retains that 
principle but the penalty for with- 
holding dividends to stockholders is 
so small—only 22 per cent at the 
most—that it is doubtful whether it 


will wholly eliminate the old tax 
avoidance practices of the past. 
It is true that the bill seeks to 


strengthen the authority of the gov- 
ernment to act against companies 
which clearly seek to avoid surtaxes 
for their stockholders by failing to 
declare dividends out of their prof- 
its: and I hope that this new provi- 
sion, together with the recent favor- 
able decision of the Supreme Court 
in interpreting the prior law, will 
retard the revival of the old evil. It 
seeins to me that it is the definite 
duty and interest of the public and 
of the Legislative and Executive 
branches of the Government to 
watch very closely to see what hap- 
pens during the coming year. 

We must always remember that 
this old method of greatly increasing 
private fortunes through the with- 
holding of corporate dividends was 
open and useful only to those citi- 
zens who already had wealth large 


+ enough to control these large cor- ¢ tal profits at exactly the same rate. 





porations—people whose personal in- 
come was already large enough to put 
them in the higher surtax brackets. 

The position of the Administration 
is, therefore, this: 

We are delighted to remove any 
existing barriers against every little 
business in the nation which is seek- 
ing to set itself squarely on its own 
feet; seeking to pay off its debts and 
seeking to make a reasonable profit; 





In other words, if you or I sell 
stocks, which we have held for a few 
years, at a profit of, let us say, five 
thousand dollars, we have to pay a 
tax of 15 per cent on that profit; 
whereas, the man who has made a 
profit of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars on stocks he has owned is re- 
quired, under this new bill, to pay a 
tax of only 15 per cent, just as you 
and I would. Nobody, by any stretch 


—Wide World 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
“I am going to let the (Revenue) Act go into effect at midnight.... 


without my approval. 


~By so doing, I shall call the definite atten- 


tion of the American people to those unwise parts of the bill I have 


talked to you about . 


. . « One of them which may restore in the 


future certain forms of tax avoidance and of concentrated invest- 
ment power which we had begun to end, and the other a definite 
abandonment of a principle of tax policy long ago accepted as part 


of our American system.” 





but the Administration does 


not + of the imagination, can say that this 


want large closely-held corporations | new provision maintains the princi- 
making large profits to be used as a ple of payment in proportion to abil- 


vehicle by the small number of their 
owners in order to avoid legitimate 
income taxes. 

For a number of years it has been 
recognized that this progressive tax- 
ation of wealth realistically should 
apply not only to salaries and divi- 
dends and bond coupons but also to 
other forms of wealth such as in- 
crease in one’s capital by selling any 
form of property at a profit. 

This new bill wholly eliminates the 
progressive tax principle with re- 
spect to these capital profits: it taxes 
Small capital profits and large capi- | 


ity to pay. 
Most Capital Gains Said 


To Be Due to Speculation 

Some people who have favored this 
abandonment of principle have jus- 
tified their position on the ground 
that one has to abandon principles 
once in a while when there is an 
emergency and that the abandon- 
ment of this particular principle wil 
encourage many rich men to take a 
risk with their capital and invest it 
in new enterprises 

But this school of thought finds it 








“Our Whole 


N THE Federal 

clause appears: 

“If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within 10 days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law, in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment pre- 
vent its return, in which case it shall 
not be a law.” 

President Roosevelt in his consid- 


Canstitution this 


eration of the Tax Bill of 1938, now 





the Revenue Act of 1938, took ad- 
vantage of this clause for the first 
time since he has been in office. 

In an address delivered May 27 at 
Arthurdale, West Virginia, at the 
commencement exercises of the Ar- 
thurdale High School, Mr. Roosevelt 
explained the reason for his action. 
He said that he permitted the meas- 
ure to become law without his sig- 
nature because he did not wish to 
appear to give his approval to a tax 
law which he believes will permit a 
wealthy few to avoid payment of 
legitimate taxes, and yet he did not 
wish to disapprove it and thus pre- 
vent enactment of its desirable fea- 
tures. 

The principal sections of the law 
to which the President objects are 
the provisions in regard to the un- 
distributed profits tax and the capi- 
tal gains levy. 

ADVENT OF PROFITS TAX 

The history of the undistributed 
profits tax extends back to the early 
part of 1936 when the Treasury pro- 
posed the tax on the grounds that it 
was needed to prevent many pros- 


Tax System Must Be Greatly Improved’ 





perous corporations from retaining 
profits which should be paid out in 
dividends. 

The House adopted the Treasury 
proposal but the Senate refused to 
approve the House measure which 
replaced the existing corporation in- 
come tax with a levy on _ undis- 
tributed corporate net income. 

Finally, a compromise was reached 
between the two Houses providing 
for an undistributed profits surtax 
graduated up to 27 per cent of the 
amount of corporation income re- 
tained in excess of 60 per cent of the 
total income. Corporation income 
tax rates were graduated from 8 to 
to 15 per cent. 

But from the start business pro- 
tested vigorously against the tax. 

At this session of Congress the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House set out to revise the law. 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURE 


Under the bill passed by the House 
corporation taxes were set at from 
16 to 20 per cent, dependent upon 
the amount of earnings declared out 
to the shareholders. The Senate 
bill provided a flat corporation tax 
of 18 per cent, except in the case of 
corporations with net incomes of 
$25,000 and less which were given 
special treatment. 

In the compromise measure the 
rates of corporation taxes range 
from 16% to 19 per cent. The 
maximum penalty for 100 per cent 
retention of earnings thus is set at 
2'2 per cent and even this penalty 
is made applicable only to corpora- 





tions with net incomes of $25,000 
and more. 

As to the capital gains tax, the 
other section of the law to which 
Mr. Roosevelt raised strong objec- | 
tions, the compromise provided that 
gains realized on assets held more 
than 18 months and less than two 
years are taxable at a flat rate of 
20 per cent. Gains on assests held 
for more than 2 years are taxable 
at a flat rate of 15 per cent. 

All gains on assets held for less 
than 18 months are made taxable 
under the personal income tax 
schedules just as in the old law. 
But this provision is tempered by 
permitting the possessor of capital 
gains from assets held less than 18 
months to offset that gain by losses 
in the previous year. 

In the case of the tax on assets 
held for 18 months an alternative 
method of payment is provided to 
lessen the burden of the tax on the 
person with relatively small profits. 
If he wishes the taxpayer can add 
50 per cent of the gain to his ordi- 
nary income tax return and pay 
under the personal income tax 
schedule. ™ 

In his address the President 
pointed out that “our whole tax 
system, Federal, State and local, can 
and must be greatly improved in the 
coming year.” 

Some of the reforms which are 
contemplated already have been 
outlined by the President’s action 
and by recommendations of Treas- 
ury officials. 

Enactment of a measure to elimi- 
nate the present system of tax ex- 





emption for Federal, State and 
local governmental securities and of 
reciprocal exemptions on the sala- 


ries of governmental employes is 
one of the projected reforms. 
TREASURY PROPOSALS 

Other subjects on which the 


Treasury is preparaing a program 
of tax revision for submission to the 
next session of Congress include: 

1. Methoas for integration of the 
Federal and State taxing systems 
and for the elimination of the pres- 
ent overlapping of particular forms 
of taxes. 

2. The gradual repeal of additional 
manufacturers’ excise taxes imposed 
on a temporary basis; and the sub- 
stitution for them, if necessary, of 
other forms of taxation. 

3. The possible consoliaation 
the estate tax and the gift tax. 

4. The simplification and the con- 
solidation of the administrative pro- 
visions of the various forms of taxes, 
and in particular of the procedure 
for suits and appeals involving de- 
ficiencies and refunds. 

5. The general problem of exemp- 
tions and credits, including the per- 
sonal exemptions, the earned in- 
come credit, and the former credit 
against the normal tax for dividends 
received by an individual. 

6. Further provision for the ap- 
plication of the net operating losses 
of one year against the net operat- 
ing income of subsequent years. 

The Revenue Act of 1938 became 
effective May 28 and is applicable to 
all tax levies on receipts this year. 


of 


+ difficult to answer the fact that ale 
| most all—about 80 per cent of all 
capital gains reported —are profits 
made in the stock market — profits 
made not by developing new compa- 
nies, but by buying stocks of old 
companies low and selling them 
high, or by the still possible method 
of selling stocks short—selling stocks 
you do not own—and then buying 
them in at a lower price. 
| The abandonment of the principle 
of progressive tax payments in ace 
cordance with capacity to pay may 
encourage a small amount of capital 
to go into new productive enter- 
prises but, chiefly, it will help those 
who make large profits in buying 
and selling existing stocks. 

New productive enterprise is not 
| created by the buying of stocks of 

established companies when they are 
low and selling them when they are 
high. I should like to see a revision 
of our tax laws which would really 
encourage new enterprise and new 
investment and the undertaking by 
private capital of projects like this 
that the Government has undertak- 
en here at Arthurdale. But there is 
no assurance that untaxed savings 
will go into such new investment or 
new enterprise. They may be hoard- 
ed or lost in the inflation or defla- 
tion that occurs in the shuffling 
about of existing investments. 

We should adopt tax policies which 
will encourage men to venture and 
to build new productive wealth. Un- 
less something is added to the com- 
bined wealth of the nation, one 
man’s capital gain may be nothing 
more than another man’s capital 
loss. 

It will be noted that in this anal- 
ysis of this abandonment of princi- 
ple, I have attacked no person. I 
have merely called the attention of 
the country to certain clear-cut in- 
escapable facts—and especially to 
the fact that this tax bill which in 
many respects is a good one, actual- 
ly abandons the accepted principle 
of progressive taxation at a point 
which is very important in our eco- 
nomic life. 

Here again is an example of a pro- 
vision of law which actually, and in 
plain English, gives an infinitely 
greater tax concession to the man 
who makes a very great profit than 
to the man who makes a compara- 
tively small profit. It helps the very 
few, therefore, at the expense of the 
many. To carry on Government a 
total sum has to be raised. If the 
many who make small capital gains 
have to pay the same rate as the 
few who make large capital gains, it 
means that the tax rate for the little 
fellow must be higher than if we had 
stuck to the accepted principle of a 
graduated tax. 


Let Tax Act Take Effect 
Without His Approval 


In accordance with recommenda- 
tions made during several past years, 
I hope that the Congress will under- 
take a broader program of improving 
the Federal tax system as a whole 
in the light of accepted principles of 
fairness in American taxation and 
of the necessary incentives in our 
economic life. 

You will see the difficulty in which 
your President has been placed. This 
tax bill contains features that ought 
to become law, but it contains several 
undesirable features, especially the 
ones I have just been talking about. 

If I sign the bill—and I have until 
midnight tonight to sign it—many 
people will think I approve the 
abandonment of an important prin- 
ciple of American taxation. If I veto 
the bill it will prevent many of the 
desirable features of it from going 
into effect. 

Therefore, for the first time since 
I have been President, I am going 
to take the third course which is 
open to me. 

I am going to let the Act go into 
effect at midnight tonight without 
my approval. . 





Insists Whole Tax System 
Must Be Greatly Improved 


By so doing, I call the definite at- 
tention of the American people to 
those unwise parts of the bill I have 
talked to you about today—one of 
them which may restore in the fu- 
ture certain forms of tax avoidance, 
and of concentrated investment 
power, which we had begun to end, 
and the other a definite abandon- 
ment of a principle of tax policy 
long ago accepted as part of our 
American system. 

Two things we can well remember. 

The first is that our whole tax sys- 
tem, state, local and federal, can and 
must be greatly improved in the 
coming year. 

The second is that we in this coun- 
try are getting more practical re- 
sults in the way of bettering the 
social conditions of the nation out of 
our taxes than ever before in our 
history: That is why it is a pretty 
good idea to talk taxes, not only to 
parents but to the younger genera- 
tion of America. 

I am proud of what I have seen 
here today and I am proud of all of 
you who are helping so greatly to 
|} make this community an American 

SUCCESS. 
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Victory for 


Bargaining: 


Jobs for 4000 Who Lost Their Strike 





The Supreme Court “con- 
curs,” thereby adding an- 


other guaranty to work- 
ers’ right to bargain col- 
lectively. 


A new type of Federal 
criminal action brings Har- 
lan County labor troubles un- 
der the judicial searchlight. 

The meaning of these and 
other developments affect- 
ing labor and employers is 
here explained. 





+ jority of employes from 


contended, it is 
rights of non-strikers. 
In October, 


placed by strike-breakers. 








WHE FINAL scene in a drama of 
1 industrial warfare which opened 
in May, 1936, has just been enacted 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

It was two years ago that employe 
of one of the widely scattered plant 
of the Remington-Rand Company, 
alarmed over reports that the factory 
was to be dismantled and produc- 
tion ‘transferred elsewhere, sought to 
bargain with the company through 
an A. F. of L. union. 

But the company refused to talk 
with the union officials either at 
this particular plant or in others and 
so the union called a strike. There 
ensued one of the bitterest indus- 
trial struggles of recent years. 


All through the summer the picket 
lines of the unions marched up and 
down outside the plants of the com- 
pany. In some places the unions 
succeeded in closing the plants 

Then the company developed a 
new technique for combating the 
strike, the so-called Mohawk Valley 
Plan 

Under this plan, according to the 
findings of the Labor Board, the 
company in many communities tried 
to organize public opinion against 
the strikers by appearing to disman- 
tle factories, and by spreading re- 
ports calculated to persuade many 
citizens to ask for a reopening of 


plants. In some towns police sup- 
port was obtained to reopen the 
plants 


In some employers point 
out, a small minority of strikers may 
be successful in keeping the ma- 
dispute. The lower Federal court 


cases, 


working. 
Especially in cases of this sort, it is 
necessary to use 
tactics such as those embodied in the 
Mohawk Valley Plan to protect the 


1936, the strike was 
broken and 4,000 strikers were re- 


But that was not the end of the 


In the case of the Carlisle Lumber 
Company, Onalaska, Wash., the com- 
pany was ordered to reinstate strik- 
ers whom it had replaced with other 
workers and also to pay about $150,- 
000 in back wages. 

In the case of the Black Diamond 
Steamship Company the company 
was ordered to reinstate 35 strikers 
and pay them their back wages. 


—Harris & Ewing 
A HALF-MILLION VOTES IS A LOT OF VOTES 


/HETHER John L. Lewis, head of the C. I. O., which managed 
to poll more than a half-million votes for its defeated can- 
didate in the Pennsylvania primary will use its power to bulwark 
the regular Democratic party line-up in the coming elections seems 


to be the question perturbing official Washington. 


Photographed 


at a strategy conference last week were, left to right: Philip Mur- 

ray, Chairman of the C. I. O.’s Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 

tee, Mr. Lewis and Thomas A. Kennedy, the C. I. O.’s unsuccessful 
candidate for governor. 





upheld the Labor Board in its ruling 
that the company had violated the 
law by refusing to bargain with the 
union which had been determined 
by the Board to represent the ma- 
jority of the workers. The court also 
ruled that the company would have 
to reinstate the strikers who had 
been replaced. They were not 
awarded back pay 

The case was carried to the Su- 


preme Court, but on May 23 the 
Court refused to review the case, 
thus concurring with the lower 


court. A new plea by the company 
asking the Court to reconsider its 
refusal to review the decision of the 
lower court was filed. 

At the same session of the Court, 
review was denied to two other cases 
of a similar nature. 


All this means that hereafter em- 
ployers must be careful in hiring 
and firing workers, either in normal 
times or in periods of labor trouble, 
that they do not violate rights given 
the workers under the Labor Rela- 
tions Act. (See Newsgram on Page 
14 for interview with Chairman J. 
Warren Madden of the Labor Board, 
on employers’ responsibilities in this 
respect.) 


THE HARLAN COUNTY TRIAL 
Another long pending drama of 
industrial strife, in this instance a 
violent struggle between miners and 
mine owners in the coal fields of 
Kentucky, was in the news last week. 
In the little town of London, Ky., 
a place of 1,900 inhabitants, the Fed- 
eral Government started its first 





: People 


Harlan Fiske Stone 


A Liberal on the High Bench: 
To Him Law “Grows, Changes.” 


USTICE Harlan Fiske Stone lean- 

ed forward on the Supreme Court 
bench, reading deliberately: 

“The taxpayers enjoy the benefits 
and protection of the laws of the 
United States. They are under a 
duty to support its Government and 
are not beyond the reach of its tax- 
ing power.” 

Thereby a long established Consti- 
tutional principle was altered.. An- 
other item was added to the record 
as a liberal that Justice Stone has 
achieved since his appointment by 
President Coolidge 

For the Justice was upholding the 
ight of the Federal Government to 


tax the incomes of officers of the 


When he was nomi- 
Supreme Court, left- 
wingers in the Senate protested in a 
month of debate, that he was un- 
duly friendly to “big business.” 
Some of them have said since they 
were glad their opposition to his 
confirmation failed. 

Justice Stone aligned himself with 
the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and with Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis from the start. He became 
a specialist on tax questions. In re- 
cent months he has seen some dis- 
sents of the past decade become ma- 
jority opinion, in effect, with the 
gradual change of the court per- 
sonnel. He himself does not talk 
about such shifts. 


few months 


nated to the 





Robert J. Bulkley 


Senator From Ohio With a Plan 
For a National ‘““Town Meeting.” 


Port of New York Authority, who 
had claimed immunity on the 
ground that they were State officers, ETTERS have been passing be- 
a ground heretofore sustained. 4 tween Senator Robert J. Bulkley 
and leaders of business, labor, agri- 
culture and the professions for many 
months. He was recruiting Support 
for establishment by Congress of a 


Listening to Justice Stone, one 
could but guess whether the oppor- 
tunity to speak for the majority on 
the important question involved gave 


“Ni g 1” , 
him any special satisfaction. His National Council _to study and 
tones were much the same as when ™@ke recommendations on public 
; olicy. 
he was rising in the teaching pro- | P%€9 
fession to become dean of Columbia When doubts 


ibout the prac- 
ticability of the 


Law School in 1910, or when—after 
1925—he often spoke for the dis- 


senting minority of the highest idea were ex- 

court. pressed, he 
7 . sought to dis- 

Government officials said the g 


pel them. Con- 
verts were 
made. Finally, 
desirous of ob- 
taining $10,000 
more from the 
~ &. Senate to pur- 
Robert J. Bulkley sue the subject, 
the Ohioan invited many of his cor- 
respondents to a conference in the 
Capital last week. 
The action was taken in the Sen- 
r’s capacity as chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures. There 
He held that office only a | was an air of the old “town meeting” \ 


opinion “apparently cut through the 
underbrush of hundreds of confus- 
ing tax decisions.” To them it re- 
flected Justice Stone’s view of the 
law as a growing, changing thing. 
He has lived the law almost all of 
his 65 years and considers it “a hu- 
man institution for human needs.” 





Calvin Coolidge and Harlan Stone 
met while attending Amherst Col- 
lege Their friendshi} matured 
through the years, t 


leading to the ate 
Selection of Mr. Stone to be Attorney 
General. 


ditional study of the National Coun- | 


of theWeek + 
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in the crowded committee room in 
contrast with the austere or inquisi- 
torial nature of the usual Congres- 
sional hearing Mr. Bulkley ex- 


changed thoughts with his visitors | 


in almost an elbow to elbow position, 
speaking as one of them in wanting 
to promote cooperation for the com- 
mon good. The attempt sprung of 
years of observation and thinking in 
the law and politics since his elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives 
in 1910 at the age of 30. A small 

















council of able, nationally-minded 
men, he has concluded, would enable 
democracy to meet social and eco- 
nomic problems adequately. 

In Senator Bulkley’s words: 

“It will, I believe, help us trans- 
late scientific and technological ad- 
vances more readily into better well- 
being. It will help us reduce faction- 
alism and class antagonism and pro- 
mote the deeper understanding be- 
tween groups needed for a stable 
civilization.” 

None who attended tne conference 
took exception to his broad objec- 
tive. Questions as to whether the 
Scientific proposal would work were 
raised, however. 

“We can never get anywhere un- 
less we try,” Mr. Bulkley told one 
skeptic. 

The Senator has not hesitated to 
try himself for other goals on many 
occasions when the prospects for 
Success were uncertain. It was in 
that spirit that he first ran for the 
Senate in 1930, and captured a seat 
which had been Republican. He was 
re-elected two years later to a full 


term and is now a candidate for re- » 


nomination. 

Banking legislation has interested 
him especially. Under the New Deal, 
he has had much to do with major 
recovery and reform measures like 
housing subsidies and regulation of 
the securities exchanges. 

One idea of his own, for construc- 





tion of transcontinental super-high- 
ways to increase employment, has 
not fared so well in this session. | 
Also, there is slight indication yet 
whether the Senate will pay for ad- 


| 


cil idea. 
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criminal action on 
workers were prevented irom 


number of law enforcement officials, 
nspired to de 


lective bargaining 1 Dy ree, 
hiring agents to ci 
union organizers. } 
which forbids conspiracy to su; 


rights gra 


the Constitution, is the basis of the 


the defendants turned Government 
witness. 
purpose of the association was to 
fight the coal miners’ union 
that a 
amount of coal mined was paid into 
special fund to hire thugs to keep 
union organizers out of the county. 

The counsel for the 
companies argued that any alleged 


tion of the State laws and that Fed- 
eral statutes were not involved, 

Self-defense 
ganizers, said the counsel, was the 
purpose of 


1] 








the charge 





e unions or thelr choice 


The Government contends that an 


association of coal operators in Har- ° 
lan County, including about a score 
of companies, their officers and a | 








a — — — — — ae 
of the Board, were proved have usurped the Board's posi- | ed M iy 26 and 27 in injuries to ap- 
groundless with the result that tion as an arbiter of the facts proximately 80 persons. The riots be- 
after two days of hearings the The courts should confine their n late on May 26 about two hours 
Judiciary Committee to which findings to interpretation of the [ter announcement of a strike at 
the whole matter was referred statutes. the Goodyear plants in protest 
unanimously decided to proceed Riots at Akron, Ohio, growing out against alleged disregard of senior- 
no further. of the strike at the Goodyear Tire right lay-offs and reported 
Courts in several recent cases and Rubber Company plants, result- ns 











prive workers of 









nted by Federal 
it 
| 
tion. | 


One man formerly associated with 
He testified that the chief 


and 


contribution based on the 





defendant 


ts of violence constituted viola- 


. 


against outside or- 


the organization. He 


— -—-_____ | 


proposed to show that such organ- 
izers had been guilty of deeds of 





violence, including murder. 


MR. GREEN LOSES A CARD 


One more episode took place May 
25 in the continuing performance of 
A. F. of L. versus C. I. O, 

William Gréen, president of the 
A. F. of L., when the A. F. of L. 
split with the C. I. O., found himself 
in the anomalous position of being 
one of the distinguished members of 
the United Mine Workers, the lead- 
ing union in the C. I. O. 

So last January Mr. Green offered 
his resignation from the union to 
its executive board. It was not un- 
til last week that the took 
action on the resignation. In ac- 
cepting it the board denounced Mr. 
Green for his “apostasy,” making 
particular note of his denunciation 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
and the Labor Board 1otwith- 
standing the shelter it has afforded 
to all labor unions.” 

LABOR BOARD'S DEFENSE 

Another recent development on 
the labor front is in evidence in the 
barrage of oratory unloosed by mem- 
bers of the Labor Relations Board 
against some of their ci 

Chairman Madden 
the new Board policy by giving a 
general statement of the Board’s 
work in a radio address on May 18. 

Edwin S. Smith, another member 
of the Board, carried on the defense 
of the Board in an address a few 
days later before the second annual 
convention of the United Office and 
Professional Workers (C, I. O.). 

Mr. Smith Declared: 

Charges made by Senator 
Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska 
who sponsored a resolution for 
a Congressional investigation 


board 


ILICS 


inaugurated 










LL over the world, nations are struggling to 
obtain a higher standard of living for their 
people. They are resorting to conquests, boycotts, 
experimental forms of government. But America 
has its own answer to this problem—a solution 
which has proved its worth. This American work- 
man and millions of his associates, aided by the 
scientists and engineers of industry, are raising 
the living standards of all of us. They are doing 
it by constantly developing new and better prod- 
ucts, and then learning to make them inexpen- 
sive so that millions of people can afford them. 


For instance in 1927, when an electric refrigerator 
cost about $350, approximately 375,000 were 
purchased. In 1937, a better refrigerator cost only 


AMERICA’S ANSWER 


than their predecessors. 





$170. And because the cost had been cut in half, 
more than six times as many people bought them, 


In the same ten years the cost of a typical electric 
washer has been reduced from $142 to $72, a con- 
sole radio from $125 to $53, and a 60-watt Mazpa 
lamp from 30 to 15 cents. And these new lower- 
cost articles, typical of hundreds of manufactured 
products, perform better and cost less to operate 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and work- 


men, by contributing to this progress—by help- 


ing to create more goods for more people at less 


rich could afford a few years ago. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938-—-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 
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cost—are hastening the day when all may enjoy 
the comforts and conveniences which only the 






















icture of WhY RITZ has 


become the most popular 
cracker ever eaten! 


paid to fine eating. And you ll 
e how consistently peo- 


LAVOR is the answer! That | 
ach for delicious Ritz 


tempting, irresistible nut- 
like goodness that makes you 


notic 
ple re ; 
again and again. 


ii, 











ight on eating. 
— men have discovered 
how much brightness Ritz -_- 
to drinks—how its mellow 
richness enhances their enjoy- 
cheese—they've been 


ent of ; 
= d in their de- 


almost as lou 


The amazing success of Ritz 
proves again the repeatedly 
demonstrated ability of Na- 
nal Biscuit Company to 
merican tastes. Since 
Uneeda Biscuit, one famous 
der after another in the bis- 
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The most important tools in America 


A knife, a fork, a spoon—these are the 
most important tools in America. 


The United States is easily the “world’s 
largest grocery basket.” 


How the food industries have helped lower 
the cost of living and provide work for 
one-third of our population. 


Multiply a knife, a fork and a spoon by one-hundred- 
and-ihirty-million, then set those tools falling briskly to 
work 3 times a day and you have the picture of a mighty 
construction and reconstruction job -— feeding America. 


American industry has freed women from toiling over hot 
stoves from morning ‘til night. It has made available at 


WASHINGTON, Munsey Building @ CHICAGO, 180 North Michigan Avenue ® BOSTON, Old South Building ® SAN FRANCISCO, 210 Chronicle Building @© LOS ANGELES, 315 West Ninth Street 


surprisingly low cost a vast variety of food products of 
excellent quality, many of them "ready to eat.” Along 
with this, it has introduced dozens of healthful new foods 
and countless old ones in more appetizing forms and 
in carefully sealed boxes, cartons and air-tight cans 
and bottles. 


Back in 1909, the pioneer stage of our food industries, 
the average family spent about 33 cents of every dollar 
for things to eat and drink. Through increased produc- 
tion and more efficient methods, prices have since been 
lowered to the point where food takes only 25 cents of 
the average family’s dollar. With food taking the largest 
single slice of our national income, it can readily be 
seen that a decrease like this leaves more money to 
be spent for such things as education, entertainment, 
automobiles and luxuries. 


e 


One out of every three persons in the nation’s cities, 
towns and rural areas, directly or indirectly, on whole 
or part time, is employed in the production, processing 
and distribution of food. Over 1,400,000,000 acres of 
land are required to raise the foods that America con- 
sumes. About 500,000 trucks are required to haul and 
deliver it. And about 615,000 stores handle some sort 
of food. 


Only in a country like America could the food industries 
have accomplished so many miracles in rdising out 
standard of living. 

e 


This advertisement is one of a series prepared by The New York 
Sun to create a broader understanding and appreciation of 
industrial America’s contribution to the advancement of our social 


and economic well-being. 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Copyiight, 1958—IThe New York Sun, lum 
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have 
of 


pone che gy diplomats 
just about reached the end 


their “peace” predictions. As each 
new temblor of unrest in Europe 
is recorded with precision on 


the State Department’s seismograph, 
brows become more furrowed 

So perturbed was Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and his associates 
that a sharply worded four-para- 
graph statement was released to the 
world at the week-end. In this 
statement, which reflected the de- 
sire of the United States to keep the 
keg of hates in Ceneral Europe from 
exploding, the foreign powers were 
reminded that they have in honor, 





The State Department and 
the White House eye with 
anxiety every move abroad 
that increases the possibil- 
ity of war. 

Here are the developments 
of the world’s affairs, with 
emphasis on the sorest spot 
in the world today—Czecho- 
slovakia. 











bound themselves 
through their seals affixed to the 
Kellogg-Briand anti-war pact. Mr. 
Hull’s action was but the outward 


to keep peace 


sign of a situation that might 
plunge the world into a _ catas- 
trophic melee. 

Although no direct representa- 


tions were made to Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, two of the signers 
of the anti-war pact, it was possible 
that such a move might occur 
should conditions become more seri- 
ous. Such representations have 
been made in the past, in the 20's to 
Soviet Russia, and China; Japan 
and China in 1931 and 1932, and 
Italy and Ethpia in 1935. 

“Es kommt der Tag (The day will 
come).” It is just this boast of the 
Nazi-inspired Czech minority that 
has kept the lights in Europe’s chan- 
cellories pacing the hours from 
set to sunrise. “Incidents” are 
respectors of time. 

In Czechoslovakia: Eyes continued 
to be focused on this democratic 
outpost fathered by the Versailles 
Treaty, now ringed by totalitarian 
and  near-totalitarian states. 
Hemmed in by the steel of Germany, 
Nazified Austria, by Poland, Hun- 
gary and Rumania, this rich agri- 


no 


+ 


cultural st 
upheavals by increasing 


ate is also risking internal 





from its irreconcilable 
which include not o1 Germans 
but Magyars, Poles, Ruthenians 

But in the week just passed it was 








the added complications of frontie1 
incidents that indpapered the 
nerves of the Praha Government 
Reports of German bombing planes 
winging their way over Czech terri- 
tory turned from rumors to stated 


facts on the part of the Czech au- 
thorities They cited specific in- 
stances in which warbirds with the 


on their wings crossed 
in one case they 
the munitions 
Germany had 
with similar 


Nazi emblem 
the Czech border, 
were sighted over 
plant at Pilsen. 
charged Czech planes 
violations 

Forcefully driven home to Prague 
residents was the fact that in 12 
minutes planes could encircle their 
city after leaving German territory 
In fact, since Anschluss, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s 1ermn itory is en- 
closed by a half-circle of German 
territory. Cutting right across the 
middle of Czechoslovakia, Germans 
would have to fly only 100 miles be- 
fore sighting the Greater Reich 
again. 


THE EFFORTS FOR PEACE 
Meanwhile, the foreign offices of 
England and France continued to 
work overtime to pacify the Central 
European tempers. As the advices of 
American observers stationad abroad 
continued to ride the ether waves to 
Arlington, Va., at which point they 
were routed to the State Department 
and the White House, the policy be- 
ing pursued by No 
and the Quai D’Orsay became more 
apparent. Pressure continued to be 
exerted by both nations to keep the 
Praha Government in a ypielding 
Spirit, although the matter of 
ing face” was a reservation, as it is 
in most of Europe’s foreign policies 


ter! 


nortl 


“sav- 





As the municipal elections in 
Czechoslovakia. now entering their 
final of three weeks, continues to 
show marked gains for Sudeten 
Czech representation, England and 
France are placed in the position of 
either advising Czechslovakian offi 
cials to accede to the demand o 
Konrad Henlein, for complete auton 


omy, within the state, or the alter- 
native—coming directly 
protecting arm of Hitler 

In either case, official Washing- 
ton entertained small hope that Der 
Fuehrer’s Drang Nach Osten (drive 
to the East) would permit itself to 
be balked for long by the small re- 
public. 

It was on 





top of such a haystack 


. 10 Downing Street” 
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of well defined Nazi 
Hitler's ! the Austrian 
Put ‘ 1d resorted to 
ld i posting observers in tne 
roubled area to look for the needle 
i appeasement. But even as the idea 
took shape more serious charges 
and € 1arges echoed and re- 
echoed across the frontiers 


MEXICO MAKES AN OFFER 

In Mexico: Last Wednesday an 
airplane nosed down to the Wash- 
ington airport. From it alighted Am- 
bassador Francisco Castillo Najera, 
who had flown from Mexico after 





Harris & Ewing 

ALARUMS AND EXCUSIONS 
IN DIPLOMACY 

Recent speeches by Americans, some 
of them high officials, which harshly 
criticized internal policies of foreign 
powers, are by Sumner 
Welles, Undersecretary of State, to do 
more harm than good in attempts to 


believed 


preserve the world peace. 





cor ring -with President Lazaro 
Cardenas In the Ambassador’s 
pocket wes a document, which 
the ext day turned vel to 
Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles urned out to be a 
plan for compensating American 

companies for properties ex- 


Mexican Govern- 


yropriated by the 


ment For nearly an hour the two 
diplomats sat and talked. At the 
week-end the details of the plan 
vere indisclosed although a re- 
lv from the State Department is ex- 
pected early this week. 

As the Mexican Ambassador left 


State Department, American 





ador to Mexico Josephus 
entered. The expropriation, 
came, was likened to a “bolt 
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: wherever it goes. And Pabst Beer 


for fine quality has grown world- 


wide through five generations. 
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You will find that Pabst Blue 
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retary of Navy. 
himself to 
diplomat has been 
which, in dollars is 
$150,000,000 


British investments 


the shock, 


properties is much less 


Below the Rio Grande tl 
of General Saturnino Cedillo reached 
be- 
and Federal 
- lord 
his 
break 


the stage of outright warfare 
tween the guerillas 
troops. For ten vears the ws 


of San Luis Potosi State rul 
when the 
it found the Federal 
Government strong enough, 
quite capable of coping 
strategic and rugged terrain of the 


peasant followers, 
finally came, 


revolting area 


} 
More important to Americans was | Italy while as fresh Nipponese troops em- ag -_ of —— 
agg etme at : a. a ; at: rke > . y Boston Symphony 
the transport and communications The cause of world peace,” lec- a w- for the sail ged the cane | ’ players—Golf - Tennis - 
problem. Although the Pan- | tured the Under Secretary, “and the | Sea, the “undeclarec war continued | Swimming - Riding - 
American highway, tourist pathway | fundamental objective in our foreign. | With deadening repitition of fresh | oa «2 : ins - no 
into and through Mexico, was being | policy, of keeping our own country maneuvers, air bombings, and the Oa. 5. nd a 
patrolled by Federal troops, at peace, are not furthered by our | deathly embrace of troops on differ- Nea meals $6. a day and up. 


public and private automobile 
safety 


cials questioned the 
route. 


Bringing the 


possession 
docked at Mobile. 
McDuffie ruling on 


that the Mexican Government 
the same right as the U. S. Govern- 
ment to seize property in war 
extraordinary occasions 


other 


is the present case 


held that ships flying the Mexican 


FLARING HATES 
AMERICA'S "PEACE 


maneuvers (sic ¢ out of the blue” by the onetin 
Having 
the Am¢ 
benalng 
forts to smoothing out the 
worth 
to American 
although Mexican officials 
value of the properties is mu 

in Mexican 
fields are set at $250,000,000. Mexican 
officials reiterate the value 


expropriation 
into Uncle Sam’s backyard, t! 
ican Government won its fight 
of a British 
U. S. Judge John 


held 


the 


in 


le Sec- 


rican 
ls el- 
problem 
€ xactly 


terests, 


ted | a8 well as in Mexico announces. way must be found to settle the 
Mr. Welles refrained from com- it : 5 ; 

“FREEDOM OF SPEECH” on Spanish nonintervention question, 

in The United States: To the But another front, just one mile The yan que — snagged by 

tightly muzzled press of Europe, and | from Mr. Welles’ office, the House of | 5°Viet Russia which refused to agree 


the 
less 
oil 


the 


> revolt 


but not 
the 


offi- 


right 


had 


or on 
Such 


policy in relation to outrages com- into the working class quarters of 
mitted anywhere in the world.” licante. With one voice, 20 consular CRAWFORD THT: j 
He “It is a confusion of terms,” the officers of foreign nations stationed CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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command, called the world’s atten- 
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racial 








the torture of religion and 





persecution as practiced by Nazi | tion to the fact that no military ob- 
Germany a domestic policy. Is mur- jectives were gained, because the 
R PE. der a domestic policy, are concen- city contained none in the first place. 


tration 
property 
policies? 
“We have searched American his- 
tory in vain to find a precedent for 
the weak and dangerous policy you 


camps, is confiscation of 
are all these domestic 


THE FOUR-POWER PACT 

Before the dream of Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain can take 
recognizable form—the four-power 
understanding between Great Bri- 
tain, France, Germany and Italy—a 


POLICY” 


flag can be taken in foreign ports 






































to the proposition which would ir- 


the tightly muzzled lips of European Representatives shouted approval = me Reagent 
> : revocably 
Officials, the freedom of speech and of an inquiry into un-American e 5 ‘y ent . A — 2 aed 
ress ir he ¢ a . . into é 2 asier ¢ 
press in the United States is almost | propaganda in the United States. pain and make easier a ina 


insurgent smash. 





non-understandable Bitter then are With broad powers to sit wherever 

the recriminations hurled through it chooses, to subpoena whosoever it 2a anon Opin 
certain foreign Government con- | will, the committee after being SNE 6 Oe 
trolled organs at recent speeches named by Speaker Bankhead to | 

made by high officials in this coun- | conduct the inquiry will occupy it- | CRAWFORD. NOTCH 
try which undertook to castigate | self with subversive activities of all | 

certain internal authoritarian poli- shades. within the chedow of 

cies. Of interest then not only to MT. WASHINGTON 


IN WAR-TORN LANDS 


Americans, 





but also to foreign ob- 
servers located in the Nation’s Cap- In Japan: Resistance, stiffer than ee 
ital, was the speech made by Under | had been expected, was presumed NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Secretary of State Welles in which | t have been the basis for the shift 
he inferentially rebuked Secretary | in the Japanese Cabinet whereby Discriminating people 
of War Woodring and Secretary of | retired generals and financiers were return each summer to I 
g tar} d ern ar ; ff the Crawford House at I 
Interior Ickes, soothed the injured | UPped to key positions in an effort Crawford Notch. Up 
feelings of Germany, Japan and to smash an awakened China. Mean- to-date rooming space— 


|} ent sectors, while, caught between 
the two forces, Chinese civilians con- 
tinued to feel the full fury of the 
conflict. | 
Loyalist forces contin- 
with 


Booklet and diagnosis 
~ of weekly rates - address: 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N. H, 
Or ask Mr. Foster 


participation in international polem- 
and recriminations over inter- 
nal policies of other nations regard- 
ing which we have no rightful con- 
cern.” 

Quick to joust with Mr 





ics 


In Spain: 


Welles were ued their counter-offensive, 


five university professors and five | their goal—Tremp—key to important 

men identified with the cause of hydroelectric turbines, within sight. 

world peace. Solidly they inveighed | In another bombing raid that shat- Ty 

against his “historically inaccurate tered hundreds of civilians, insur- ' 
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Statement of our consistent foreign gent planes sent messengers of death 





protest stated, “to call, as you do, | in the city protested to the Franco 
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AN’S earliest use of copper goes back 
about 6,500 years to ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans 
is just emerging from the Stone Age. Through the cen- 
fete turies, man found many uses for the red metal but the 
i great destiny of copper was not fulfilled until the com- 
be ing of the electrical age. 
ox! 
No other force has so changed our lives and fostered 
high American standards of living as our inexpensive and 
- ample supply of electricity. And this is so only because 
1 abundance of copper, at reasonable prices, was made 
available through American enterprise and initiative. | 
| 
By a remarkable coincidence, the great Butte mines 
of Anaconda started production but shortly before the 
first central station went into operation in New York i 
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in 1882. In the ensuing years, these Anaconda mines 
produced billions of pounds of copper for the electrical 
industry, created direct employment for tens of thousands, 


and made vast contributions to our national wealth. 


A Basic Industry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries through whose 
development America has prospered greatly. Farflung as 


is the copper industry today, much is yet to come. 


te ote 6 OED mc: 


Through research and constantly improving methods, 
“the red metal” will contribute in still larger degree to 


an ever-higher standard of living. 


Anapeah i 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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An Employer's Right 
To Hire or to Fire 





Where Government protects the 
worker in his job. 

Labor Board chairman explains 
meaning of Supreme Court de- 


cisions. 

















N EMPLOYER today needs to think twice be- 
fore he hires or fires, either under normal 
circumstances or at a time of labor trouble. 


The need for care is increased by interpre- 
tations of the Wagner Labor Relations Act which 
now are accepted by the Supreme Court As a 
result of those interpretations the Labor Rela- 
tions Board may determine the motives that 
actuate employers in hiring and firing. 

If the motives run 
counter to rights guar- 
anteed to workers 
under the Labor Re- 
lations Act then the 
employer may find 
himself in trouble. 

This proved to be the 
case with the Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph 
Company, which was 
ordered to reinstate 
local strikers and it 
proved to be the case 
with the Remington- 

J. Warren Madden Rand Company, which 
finds itself forced to offer jobs to 4,000 former 
employes who went on strike and were replaced. 

To discover just what is the dividing line that 
employers must observe in hiring and firing, a 
series of questions were asked of J. Warren Mad- 
den. chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Those questions and answers follow: 


Is an employer now bound to justify to 
the satisfaction of the Labor Board the sep- 
aration of each person from his employ? 


Not at all, Mr. Madden replied. Formal justi- 
fication only is necessary where there is com- 
plaint and evidence pointing to violation of the 
Labor Relations Act in the motive back of the 
separation. There is no fixed rule applying to 
separations except the rule of common sense 
and the letter of the law. 


DISTINCTIONS IN DISMISSALS 


What distinction is there between a “dis- 
missal for inefficiency” and a “dismissal for 
union activity?” 

The answer to that, Chairman Madden said, 
is that members of the Board examine into the 
motives back of any action about which a com- 
plaint arises. It is the Board’s job to find out 
which element lies back of a dismissal in the 
case it hears. But it must be remembered that 
an employe has no right to let his union ac- 
tivities interfere with the efficiency of his work. 
In other words, a worker has no right to neglect 
his work in attending to union activities. 

The Supreme Court has upheld the Labor Re- 
lations Board in its determination that a striker 
does not lose his job because he goes on strike, 
and, when rehiring is done, this striker may not 
be discriminated against because of union activi- 
ties. So Mr. Madden was asked: 


When employes are ordered reinstated by 
the Board what is their relative status on 
the permanent pay roll of the company? 


The Labor Board Chairman replied: Their 
Status then will be the same as that of any other 
employe—no preference for them, no discrimina- 
tion against them, on account of their engage- 
ment in a strike. The company may not dis- 
criminate against these men because of their 
union activity but neither can the company dis- 
criminate against any other employes for their 
union activity. 

Could an employer take back strikers and 
then later dismiss them on the ground of 
inefficiency or some other ground? 


That question, Mr. Madden explained, has not 
been before the Board. But it is no easier for 
an employer to dismiss an employe, without jus- 
tifiable cause, after a reinstatement ordered by 
tae Board than it would be to dismiss any other 
employe. The same policy will be enforced under 
the law, irrespective of whether those affected 
are former strikers. Of course, there is no yard- 
stick as to the period of time an employer must 
keep reinstated men, after which he may drop 
them without running the risk of trouble. The 
test is whether the law has been violated in the 
motive for dismissal. Each case will, in the event 
of complaint, be investigated on its individual 
merits. 


FATE OF SUBSTITUTE WORKERS 


What happens to the workers, who in good 
faith, take jobs in which they replace strikers 
and who establish their families in a com- 
munity and then lose their jobs because of 
the reinstatement of strikers? 


The Labor Relations Board, its chairman said, 
has no solution for that problem, though of 
course it is unfortunate for those who lose their 
jobs in that way. When a man takes a striker’s 
place he does not as a rule expect to keep that 
place. 


When business becomes slack and men are 
laid off, could an employer, in rehiring, give 
preference to non-union men? 


Chairman Madden says that there is no yard- 
Stick for measurement in every case, but the 
employer under any circumstances must not dis- 
criminate against men because of union affilia- 
tions. When complaint is made, the facts must 
be found to reconcile a sense of justice and a 
recognition of the requirements of the law. 
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Basea on Government Data 


HE chart above shows how the national debt is continuing to rise, 
and how the cost of paying interest on that debt is continuing to 
rise, while the national income from which payment must be made is 


declining. 


Pump-priming theory holds that an increase in the size of the public 


Coprricnt, 1938, sy THe UNnrrep States NEwS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


policy since 1933. 


debt should bring a much larger rise in the total of national income so 
that the burden of interest payments should be less heavy. 

Actually, as the chart reveals, this theory is not working out in the 
present year. Pump-priming has been a deliberate Federal Government 











(MOCNSGPGAICIE BUSINESS AND THE NATIONAL DEBT; 
DANGER SIGNAL OR LEVER TO RAISE INCOME? 


ENRY MORGENTHALU, as Secretary of the 

Treasury, is getting from Congress au- 

thority to issue six billion additional dollars’ 
worth of Government bonds. 

These billions cither can represent new debt, 
or they can represent a shift of some of the 
Government's short-term debt into longer-term 
bonds. 

The fact is, however, that before many months 
the national debt will be moving toward forty 
billion dollars as Government spending rises and 
Government receipts tend to contract. 

Congress still sets forty-five billion dollars 
as the limit on Federal Government debt of all 
kinds, long and short. Of this amount, as mat- 
ters now stand, thirty billion dollars could be in 
bonds. The remainder would have to be, under 
present laws, in the form of short-term debt. 

Facts and figures concerning the national 
debt of this country supply business mén and 
citizens generally with one of their most acute 
and persistent worries. 

In those facts and figures they see the pros- 
pect of higher taxes, of new activities on the 
part of the Government that may confront them 
with competition in business, and of some sort 
of runaway demand for currency manipulation. 


Actually, this same na- 


VIEWS REGARDING tional debt is found to 
have many sides. A 


A NATIONAL DEBT search, even in conserva- 


tive Treasury quarters, fails to reveal any real 
concern over the present size of that debt. A 
continued search turns up some important of- 
ficials who see in this debt an actual stabilizing 
influence in the business situation. Pursued 
farther, the search reveals plans to turn future 
debt creation into new channels that provide 
the same results as in the past but without dis- 
turbing the equanimity of business. 

Pertinent facts concerning the growth of the 
national debt in recent years, the cost of carry- 
ing that debt and the fluctuations in the amount 
of national income available to meet debt 
charges, all are provided by the chart at the top 
of this page. 

This chart shows the steady and sharp rise 
in the total of the national debt. The chart also 
shows how the cost of paying interest on the 
debt has varied with the rise in the total of 
debt, offset somewhat by the decline in the in- 
terest rate. But, officials insist, the most im- 
portant line in relation to debt is that showing 
the fluctuations in the national income. It is 
out of this income that debt charges must be 


A DIVERSITY OF 


met. 

President Roosevelt insists that if a higher 
national income can grow from the gradual cre- 
ation of Government debt, then the size of that 
debt may be rather immaterial since there will 


be a larger total of dollars out of which to meet 
the charges. Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, takes the same po- 
sition. Mr. Eccles, and other officials as well, 
say that the real worry of business men should 
not be over the national debt but over the loss 
of about two hundred billion dollars’ worth of 








Is the nation’s debt dangerously 
high? Business men say yes; planners 
say no. The newest ideas in pump- 


priming. 











productive labor through the unemployment of 
available workers. 

The problem, these officials insist, is not nec- 
essarily to get the national debt reduced, but to 
get the national income higher so that the debt 
will not seem important. 

To these officials debt creation by the Gov- 
ernment represents one way to attain this higher 
national income. 


THE APPROACH TO But to many business 
RECOVERY THROUGH ™e™ brought up in a 


wholly different school 
DEFLATION ROAD of thought, Government 


debt, when growing, represents a danger sig- | 
nal, except in time of war. Their view is that | 
if the Government will just stop creating new 
debt, and begin to retire the debt it already has 
created, then private business and private 
finance will start to venture again on a broad 
scale, gradually creating work for all. 

This represents the deflationary approach to 
recovery that has been followed in depressions 
through all of the years until 1933. 

Deflation in years past has served to squeeze 
the water out of prices that got too high, out 
of wages that got out of line and out of debts 
that were expanded too far. When the water 
was out, an equilibrium followed that led gradu- 
ally to a new era of reflation or inflation. 

The deflationary approach to recovery is not 
accepted by those now in control of the Gov- 
ernment. They contend that the experience 
after 1929 showed that recovery could not be 
found along this road, owing to the refusal of 
the people to stand the gaff and owing to new 
rigidities that prevented the corrections that 
deflation made in years gone by. 

So President Roosevelt, advised by Mr. Eccles 
and others, has sought to generate reflation by 
a deliberate creation of large amounts of Gov- 
ernment debt. 

But the rather crude process of borrowing 
and spending in a way that rather shocked the 


sensibilities of bankers and business men, 


+ 


trained in a different school of economic 
thought, tended to create fright and antagon- 
isms that partially offset the effect of Govern- 
ment spending. 


Now two changes in 


IN THE FEDERAL spending policy are defi- 
nitely under considera- 


SPENDING POLICY tion. Both are of great 


importance to business men. 

First, the spending theorists have decided 
that they were wrong in insisting that the Gov- 
ernment must spend nothing but borrowed dol- 
lars if it wanted to stimulate purchasing power. 


CHANGES PENDING 


They now are willing to accept a program in- 
volving higher viaxation that will reach all 
groups above $2,500 a year and which will pro- 
vide a large share of the money needed for 
pump-priming. 

Second, these spending theorists and the 
planners who work their theories into shape 
for use, have decided that recovery spending 
does not need to be on projects of a type that 
will not pay for themselves. Such projects are 
WPA and direct farm subsidies. Spending, 
they now hold, can be equally effective if done 
on rural electrification, or low-cost housing. 
Likewise, results can be similar if the Govern- 
ment will step in to lend to private interests 
where private bankers either are unable or un- 
willing to lend. 

The first new conclusion means that high 
taxation can go along with recovery spending. 
The second new conclusion means that Gov- 
ernment can shift its activities toward a bank- 
ing approach instead of concentrating on spend- 
ing that will not bring a return. 

As one result of these conclusions the plan- 
ners expect that in the future, if Congress will 
go along with them, the Government can pro- 
duce the effect of large-scale spending without 
creating in the breasts of business men the 
fears that have been created by the sight of a 
sharply rising national debt. 


Attention already is 
turning toward methods 
of getting around the 
BUT ARTIFICIAL budget in borrowing 
money. The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority all are offering securi- 
ties of their own to obtain funds that formerly 
came out of the Treasury. 

The activities of these agencies are partially 
self-supporting. Government, at this stage, is 
working out an improved piece of machinery 
ana an improved technique for operating that 
machinery designed to provide the nation with 
an artificial reflation that a free-acting business 
machine once provided. OweEN L. Scorrt. 


THE GOAL SOUGHT: 
REFLATION, SURE 
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Shadow on the Farm: 
Prices Hit Toboggan 





Abundance and depression team 
up in agriculture. 

An account of commodity price 
troubles accompanying big crops. 








HE year 1938, from the point of view of busi- 
ness, keeps taking on more and more of the 
earmarks of the year 1932. 

Unemployment is back nearly to the bottom 
depression levels. Cries for relief are coming 
from hard-pressed cities, overwhelmed by de- 
mands of their idle for food. Deflation shows 
few signs of abating. 

To cap the climax, the old farm problem 18 
returning with all of its trimmings. 

Commodity markets, led by agricultural com- 
modities, are back on the toboggan. Wheat has 
crashed to the lowest price level in five years. 
Cotton, even when bolstered by Government 
loans, is down to distress levels. Dairy products 
are slipping in price. 

At the same time it looks like 1938 will bring 
a wheat crop of 950,000,000 bushels, to which will 
have to be added 200,000,000 bushels held over 
from the 1937 crop to give the country 400,000,000 
more bushels of wheat than it is likely to need 
for domestic consumption and export. The 
crashing prices of 1932 came with a surplus of 
380,000,000 bushels. 

Wheat now is starting to market in the South- 
west and is bringing prices close to the 60-cent 
level at which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
—the New Deal successor to the old Farm Board 
—will be forced to make price fixing loans. 


COTTON AND CORN SURPLUS 

Cotton is in an even tighter fix. Final figures 
on 1937 production show that the South grew 
nearly 19,000,000 bales of this crop—or the largest 
amount in history. The estimate is that August 1 
will see 13,000,000 bales of American cotton— 
about a normal year’s supply—carried over to be 
added to the 1938 crop. Government now is mak- 
ing price-fixing loans at 9 cents a pound yet the 
pressure of supplies is so great that cotton can 
be bought on the open market at eight cents. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation already is 
loaning on about 7,000,000 bales of cotton as con- 
trasted with Farm Board loans on only 3,000,000 
bales. 

Then the corn crop is starting out under fa- 
vorable weather conditions, with moisture plenti- 
ful. A large corn crop can mean a vastly in- 
creased hog crop and more hogs may mean lower 
prices with resultant outcry from the Corn Bel’, 


WHEN FARM INCOME FALLS 

As a matter of fact, the index of all farm 
prices shows that the level of these prices has 
fallen 25 per cent in their relation to the prices 
of things that farmers buy. The dollar volume 
of farm cash income during April fell to $489,- 
000,000 representing a 16 per cent decline from 
the $583,000,000 of April a year ago. This was a 
reflection of lower prices. 

Where farm income, until recently, has been 
bolstering the general national income, it now 
is joining the general deflationary forces. 

The Government will be forced through the 
machinery it now possesses to put a floor under 
farm prices. This floor will be between 8 and 9 
cents a pound for cotton, at cr above 60 cents a 
bushel for wheat and, if farmers later approve 
quotas, at between 40 and 50 cents a bushel for 
corn, 

The Farm Board, during the depression after 
1929, tried to peg cotton at 16 cents a pound and 
wheat at $1.18 a bushel. 

No such ambitious price controls are projected 
in the new depression, but Congress is getting 
set to vote $212,000,000 additional dollars to be 
used in inducing farmers to adjust their opera- 
tions closer in line with probable markets. 

Despite controls, however, the 1932 commodity 
price problem is back again to join the other 
reminders of that depression year. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ORVAL W. ADAMS, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association: After five toilsome years 
we are back where we were in 1933 except we 
have an additional debt load on our shoulders 
and on the shoulders of generations to come. . . 
When five years and sixteen billions of dollars 
of accumulated deficits have gone to try out the 
experiment of pump-priming ... is it not time 
we were frankly told that the experiment has 
not succeeded? 

Are we to go on spending the people’s money 
until the last penny is gone? The last item of 
value in the savings of our people is lost? Until 
it takes a week’s wages to buy a loaf of bread? 

Don’t we all know that no amount of priming 
ever started a broken pump? Is it not time that 
a definite objective be decided upon, and either 
that we resolve to destroy our economic system as 
it has existed, or resolve to rebuild it and permit 
it to function as it did in the past? Private in- 
dustry is the pump to which all this priming has 
been applied, and it is the pump the administra- 
tion has been smashing for five years... . 

The way to recovery is not through more spend- 
ing and pump-priming, but through giving busi- 
ness the opportunity to go forward without con- 
tinued governmental interference. Let there be a 
ringing declaration that the road ahead for bus!- 
ness is clear and that governmental obstruction, 
fault-finding, and denunciation is definitely at an 
end and this country will again surge forward. . 

(From an address before the California Bank- 
ers’ Association, at Salt Lake City, May 27.) 
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iYeomsqraca: Wider Tax Horizons: A Hint of the Future 


NINCE early in the 

when Chief Justice John Marshall 
handed down his famous opinion in 
which he declared “the power to tax 
is the power to destroy,” the Su- 
preme Court, through a long series 
of decisions, has built up the doc- 
trine of reciprocal immunity from 
taxation which denies to one govern- 
ment, national or State, the power 
to tax instrumentalities of the other 

The Supreme Court on May 3 
handed down two decisions which 
were hailed by Government legal ex- 
perts as marking a new era in the 
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A new era in Federal and 
State taxing powers! 

That is what Government 
experts see in two decisions 
by the Supreme Court. 

Will they result in taxes 
on all salaries and securities 
now exempt? Some think so. 

Here is a view of the pos- 
sibilities in the court rulings. 








Court’s interpretation of tax powers 
of Federal vs. State governments. 

The more important of the two de- 
cisions of the Court held by a 5 to 
2 vote that the salaries of employes 
of the Port of New York Authority 
are subject to Federal income taxes 
The other decision held that the 
Federal Government may tax ad- 
missions to State university football 
games. 


NOT IN THE CONSTITUTION 
Nowhere in the Constitution is 
there any rigid limit on the power 
of the Federal Government to tax 
the property or profits or obligations 
of any State Government. 
And nowhere in any State consti- 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 





UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 


CORPORATION 
g 

A cash dividend of Forty cents (40c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 3, 1938. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer. 














Geena snes fit 


Convertible Preference Steck, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 on tne 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable July 1, 1938, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 10 
1938. The transter books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed 


Common Steck—Regular Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 19, 1938, The transfer books wil! not 
close. Checks will be mailed 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasure, 
May 26, 1938. 2 
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on the power of a State to tax the 
property, profits or obligations of the 
Federal Government or of any sister 
States. 

Yet, because of the Court’s inter- 
pretation of dual sovereignty, ap- 
proximately 53 billion dollars of 
wholly or partially tax exempt secur- 
ities have been issued by govern- 
mental bodies in the United States. 

Because of the doctrine there are 
some 3,500,000 regular employes of 
Federal, State, and local agencies 
who, in some measure, are exempt 
from taxation which other classes of 
the population must bear. 


VIEWPOINT OF TREASURY 

The Court decision in the Port 
Authority case, according to Roswell 
Magill, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is one of the most important in 
a decade. He asserted that it greatly 
strengthens President Roosevelt's ar- 
gument, outlined in his message to 
Congress in April, for enactment of 
a statute taxing all securities and 
salaries in the tax-exempt class. 

President Roosevelt contended 
that the Sixteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution gives the Federal 
Government adequate authority to 
tax future issues of securities now 
tax exempt and also the salaries of 
State governments, 

John Philip Wenchel, Chief Coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, in commenting on the Court’s 
action said: 

“It may reasonably be assumed 
that the Court is prepared to recon- 
skier and if necessary restrict im- 
munity from Federal income tax. 
As a matter of fact the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Stone, considered in its 
entirety, warrants the belief that the 
Court recognizes the pressing neces- 
sity for a reexamination of the 
whole doctrine of reciprocal im- 
munity.” 


THE OPPOSITION VIEWPOINT 

Many private tax law experts and 
Congressional students of tax im- 
munity did not attach as sweeping 
significance to the two decisions as 
did Mr. Magill and Mr. Wenchel. 
The Court’s decision, they argued, 
did not touch the matter of taxation 
on non-Federal governmental secur- 
ities and an entirely different type 
of case would be necessary before 
there could be a reversal of prece- 
dents on this point. 


GIST OF MAIN DECISION 


The Court said that the “State 
immunity from the national taxing 
power, when recognized in Collector 
vs. Day ‘a decision of the Supreme 
Court handed down in 1871)! 
was narrowly limited to a State ju- 
dicial officer engaged in the perform- 
ance of a function which pertained 
to State governments at the time the 
Constitution was adopted, without 
which no State could long preserve 
its existence.” 


** * 


In taking up the decision of the 
Court, Justice Stone disregarded the 
argument of the Government that 
the compensation of the Port Au- 
thority employees was taxable be- 
cause the Authority was engaged in 
“proprietary” rather than govern- 
mental functions. Instead of this 
yardstick for determining tax immu- 
nity, the Court concerned itself, Mr 
Magill pointed out, with the central 
question of whether a tax places an 
undue or discriminatory burden on 
the governmental unit involved. 

Justice Stone outlined two guiding 














Gordon plants 
milking process. 



















A MERRY-GO-ROUND FOR COWS 


FN how these Walker-Gordon ladies love it! As a 
matter of fact, the whole idea is very sensible, for 
the huge turntable (rotolactor) in Borden’s Walker- 
insures complete 
Milking, you see, is done automatic- 
ally. The turntable rotates each cow into position for the 
various steps in the milking. First she is bathed. Then 
thoroughly dried with her own towel. Then automatic- 
ally milked, the milk going into sterilized glass jars. 

This Walker-Gordon rotolactor is just another ex- 
ample of the complete care and control back of every 
product in the entire Borden line. Purity is our watch- 
word. The Borden Company. 


Sanitation in the 


19th Century tution is there an express limitation # principles to be followed by the Fed- 


eral Government in determining tax 
immunity of State agencies: 

A Federal tax is permissible on ac- 
tivities “thought not to be essential 
to the preservation of State govern- 
ments even though the tax be col- 
lected from the State treasury.” 

A tax is permissible “when the bur- 
den on the State is so speculative 















the 
Federal 








JUSTICE ROBERTS 


ball games. 


ROSWELL MAGILL 


Extension of the Fed- 
eral Government's tax- 
ation powers comes in 
two Supreme Court de- 
cisions. In one, Justice 
Roberts, speaking for 
Court, 
Government 
may tax admissions to 
State university foot- 
In the other, Justice Stone held salaries of employes 


+ genthau to discuss formulation of a 
program to prevent the Port Author- 
ity decision from having a retroac- 
tive effect. 

If the decision should be construed 
as having such an effect, Attorney 
General Bennett of New York pointed 
out, “the decision might bring ruin 
to these people (employes of the 
Port Authority and similar agencies 






held the 


JUSTICE STONE 


of the Port of New York Authority are subject to Federal income 
taxes. Under Secretary of the Treasury Magill sees in these inter- 
pretations added hope for broadening the field of Federal taxation. 














and uncertain that if allowed it 
would restrict the Federal taxing 
power without affording any corre- 
sponding tangible protection to the 
State government.” 

‘The basis upon which 
tional tax immunity of a State has 
been supported,” Justice Stone de- 
clared, the protection which it 
affords to the continued existence of 
the State. To attain that end it is 
not ordinarily necessary to confer on 
the State a competitive advantage 
over private persons in carrying on 
the operations of its government. 
There is no such necessity here, and 
the resulting impairment of the Fed- 
eral power to tax argues against the 
advantage. 

“The State and national govern- 
ments must co-exist. Each must be 
supported by taxatfon of those who 
are citizens of both. The mere fact 
that the economic burden of such 
taxes may be passed on to a State 
Government and thus increase to 
some extent, here wholly conjectu- 
ral, the expense of its operation, in- 
fringes no constitutional immunity. 
Such burdens are but normal inci- 
dents of the organization within the 
same territory of two governments, 
each possessed of the taxing power.” 


JUSTICE BUTLER’S DISSENT 

Justice Butler, who wrote a dis- 
senting opinion for himself and Jus- 
tice McReynolds, declared that the 
majority decision “overrules a cen- 
tury of precedents.” 

“In substance, as well as in the 
language used,” he asserted, “the 
decision substitutes the proposition 
that, although the Federal tax may 
increase the of State govern- 
ment, it may be imposed if it does 
not curtail functions essential to 
their existence.” 


GEORGIA FOOTBALL CASE 

The ruling of the Court that foot- 
ball games conducted by State uni- 
versities are taxable was based on a 
case involving the University of 
Georgia and the Georgia School of 
Technology. 

Justice Hugo L. Black, in a con- 
current opinion, urged that the en- 
tire subject of tax immunity should 
be reviewed in the light of the effect 
of the Sixteenth Amendment. 

Twenty-five States resisted the 
Government in the Port Authority 
case, declaring that a decision for 
the Treasury would tend to “destroy 
the usefulness to all of the States of 
the authority or commission method 
of achieving sound and efficient re- 
sults.” 

Fifteen States joined with Georgia 
in fighting the Government levy on 
football tickets. 

“When a State embarks in a busi- 
ness which would normally be tax- 
able, the fact that in so doing it is 
exercising a governmental power 
does not render the activity immune 
from Federal taxation,” Justice Rob- 
erts said in writing the opinion for 
the Court in the Georgia case. 

A conference of the Attorney Gen- 
erals of a number of eastern States 
has been called for May 31 in Wash- 
ington to meet with Secretary Mor- 
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in other States) by assessing upon 
them back taxes for 12 years plus 
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State and local governmental sal- 
aries from Federal taxes 

One of the contentions of oppo- 
nents of the proposal to eliminate 
tax-exempts that such a course 
would increase the cost of borrow- 
ing by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments. In Mr. Magill’s opinion 
interest rates would not be raised 
very much by elimination of tax 
exemptions 

This result is possible, he pointed 
out, because a large proportion of 
the purchases of governmental se- 
curities are made by charitable or- 
ganfizations, banks and other corpo- 
rations which do not have to pay the 
high individual tax rates. Thus the 
demand for such securities not 
determined by the persons who wish 
to buy tax-exempts to escape hig! 
surtaxes 

A number of resolutions proposing 
constitutional amendments to per- 
mit reciprocal taxation of Federal 
and State securities or the salaries 
of Federal and State employes, or 
both, have been introduced in Con- 
gress. 


REACTION IN CONGRESS 

So far the only action on the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation has been the 
Senate Finance Committee’s report 
recommending approval of a concur- 
rent resolution authorizing a joint 
Congressional investigation of tax 
exemptions of State and Federal se- 
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curities and of the incomes of State 
and Federal employes 

Under the terms of the resolution 
a twelve-man committee would be 
created with three members from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
three from the Finance Committee, 
three from the House Judiciary 
Committee and three from the 
Ways and Means Committee 

Thus far the Supreme Court never 
has been called upon to pass direct- 
ly upon Congress’ power under the 
Sixteenth Amendment to tax the in- 
terest on State and municipal bonds 


Each succeeding income tax act, 
from 1913 to date, expressly has ex- 
empted interest upon such obliga- 
tions 

The question of what type of 


enactment shall be passed or wheth- 
er any action shall be taken to elim- 
inate all forms of tax exemption will 
be left to the next Congress to de- 
cide 

GLENN NIXON. 
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This fleet owner got his 
start with a small loan 


How Household service helped 
one man to help himself 





Some vears ago a bright voung man got borrowers to increase their incomes. 
Orhers provided worthy families with 


Scill others 


a loan of less than $300 from House 
hold Finagce to start a small coal busi- — cash to meet emergencies 


overdue bills and 


ness. The fellow was ambitious. Under were used to pay 


his aggressive management his busi protect the borrowers’ credit stand- 


Today he operates a fleet of ing 


| ness grew 
To thousands of families Household H 


motor trucks 
also gave guidance in money manage- 
ment and better buymanship showed 
them how to get more out of limited 
Household’s practical pub 
lications, specially written by nation 


Loans for those without bank credit 


Household Finance service made it 


possible for this enterprising young 
neomes 
man ta borrow the funds he needed to ncom 


get a start. He had no collateral for a 


bank loan. His friends had as little ally recognized ‘authorities for this y 
money as he. At Household Finance he =" K, are _— used in spat than a 

was able to borrow on his charactet thousand schools and colleges. ' 
on his ability and willingness to earn Interesting booklets sent free j 
and repay You will t nd the story of Household’s i 


Household Finance made — money service very interesting reading. 


Why 
illustrated 


Last veat 
helpful loans of $20 to $300 to more 
715,000 people 


credit. Some of these loans helped the 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


don't vou send the coupon for 


than without bank booklets now? There's no 


obligation, 


"Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organizetions, with 233 branches in 150 cities 

















interest.” . a Np ict sage 1878 fw Completing sixty years of service to the American Family # 193 
atest a anc nailysis o the 
| Mr. Magill nas estimated that 70 MA L A RT ic ptehniandinonibeincmapetacns ae 
| million dollars in taxes is lost an- HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-E-1, 
- a —en ee © a GOLD AREA 
ly . ee ; . as 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
nually because of tax exemptions on forwarded upon request . 
Federal securities and about an equal a Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation, 
. ri WaAverly 3461 
amount because of State and local BRIDGER: Name 
exemptions. Another 17 million dol- Members HEVENOR&G Address i 
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New Issue 


Incorporated 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 


Farwell, Chapman & Co. 


May 25, 1938. 





Brown Harriman & Co. 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 


The Anglo California National Bank 


First of Michigan Corporation 
Edward Lowber Stokes & Co. 


Merrill, Turben & Company 


$40,000,000 
City of New York 


34% Serial Bonds 
Dated June 1, 1938 


Principal and semi-annual interest, August 1 and February 1, payable at the office of the Comptroller of the City of New York. Coupon Bonds in 
denomination of $1,000, exchangeable for fully registered Bonds in denominations of $1,000 or multiples thereof. 


Interest Exempt from all present Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


Eligible, in our opinion, as Legal Investments for Savings Banks, Trust Funds and 
Life Insurance Companies in the State of New York 


These Bonds to be issued for rapid transit construction, school construction and various other municipal 
purposes, will constitute, in the opinion of counsel, valid and legally binding general obligations of the 
City of New York, for the payment of which, both principal and interest, ad valorem taxes may be 
levied on all of the taxable real property in the City, without limitation as to rate or amount. 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES*‘AND PRICES 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


Amount Due Price to Yield Amount Due 
$1,785,000 1939 0.60% $1,330,000 1946 
1,785,000 1940 1.20 1,330,000 1947 
1,785,000 1941 1.60 1,330,000 1948 
1,785,000 1942 1.85 1,090,000 1949 
1,660,000 1943 2.10 1,090,000 1950 
1,330,000 1944 2.30 1,090,000 1951 

' 1,330,000 1945 2.50 1,090,000 1952 


The above Bonds are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject 
by Messrs. Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, Attorneys, New York City. 


The National City Bank of New York 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


R. H. Moulton & Company 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 


Incorporated 


William 


This offering is confined to such of the above as are registered dealers in this State. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company 
BUFFALO 


Minsch, Monell & Co., Inc. 






















































yews +. 


Due August 1, as shown below 


Price to Yield Amount Due Yield or Price : 
2.60% $1,090,000 1953 3.15% 
2.70 990,000 1954 3.15 i 
2.80 990,000 en. yr. 1955-59 3.20 ; 
2.90 990,000 « 1960-63 100" (Price) 

3.00 870,000 « 1964-68 100" (Price) 

3.05 650,000 « 1969-73 100" (Price) 

3.10 320,000 « 1974-78 100% (Price) 


to the approval of legality 


First National Bank, New York 

Lazard Fréres & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated Kean, Taylor & Co. 
Darby & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Geo. B. Gibbons & Co. 
The Union Trust Company of iodine tar & Co. 

Charles Clark & Co. 
McDonald-Coolidge & Co. 
Field, Richards & Shepard 


Incorporated 


Ira Haupt & Co. 


Washburn & Company 


Incorporated 


Hannahs, Ballin & Lee 


R. Compton & Co. 


Incorporated 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Untied States [lars 


Vol. 6, No. 22 May 31, 1938 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 























many. 
So does Mussolini in Italy. 
So does Stalin in Russia. 

Comes now the first Roosevelt “purge.” 

True, men in public office here are not ordered to con- 
centration camps or the gallows nor are they subjected 
to cruel and inhumane punishments. But nevertheless, 
they are being made to feel the whip of intolerance. They 
are to be punished for intellectual honesty and integrity. 

On this page a few weeks ago, attention was called to 
the prospect of a “hand-picked” Congress and to the ma- 
neuvers in which President Roosevelt was secretly engaged 
to influence the primary elections. Since then the fight 
has come out in the open. There no longer is any secret 
about the fact that unless a Senator or Representative 
goose-steps to the Administration command, unless he 
surrenders his independence of judgment and votes 100 
per cent for all New Deal measures, he runs the risk of 
having. an administration-inspired opponent face him in 
the primaries. 

If the President, as the leader of his party, were to line 
himself up against men who had deserted the party caucus 
or the party platform on several major measures, his at- 
tempts at party discipline would not only be logical, but 
would hardly arouse such widespread resentment. In a 
political party, obedience to leadership, a bowing by the 
minority to the will of the majority whether in primary 
contest or State convention is ordinarily a desirable de- 
velopment because intolerance is rare. But no such cir- 
cumstance of customary party differences surrounds the 
President’s attempt to penalize the members of Congress 
who dared oppose him in what proved in 1937 an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to destroy the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


SUPREME COURT 


F VERY now and then Hitler orders a “purge” in Ger- 


Mr. Roosevelt has made the 
acid test of purity in his party the 
way a man voted on the Supreme 


ISSUE VOTE 
Court issue. The Senators 
ONLY FACTOR bol for bear Mc have 


voted for almost every important New Deal meas- 
ure. They have truly earned the name “liberal” or “pro- 
gressive” in the sense in which the New Deal itself has ap- 
plied the term on specific pieces of legislation—but they 
have not been willing to go so far as to break down the 
Constitution by sabotaging the Supreme Court itself. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s course in seeking reprisals against 
Democratic Senators who refused to go along with him in 
his attack on the Supreme Court can hardly be justified 
by any rule of party or precedent. There have been in- 
stances in which Presidents have tried, in isolated cases, 
to intervene in primary elections. But the resentment 
usually aroused thereby has put an end to such ill-con- 
ceived tactics. 

Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, is introducing into American 
political and governmental life a new and unparalleled 
course. Because it seemingly touches merely the ques- 
tion of party it should not fail to develop an even larger 
significance. For, if Mr. Roosevelt wishes to make his 
own party members obedient to his wish to the extent of 
forcing them to vote 100 per cent for his measures, of what 
avail at all is the national legislature? Would it not be 
simpler to have fewer members of Congress and to abolish 
the whole legislative institution, simply leaving it to a few 
contact men from the White House to go each day to the 
Capitol to tell the “king’s men” what they are to do and 


how they are to vote? 
Truly there can be no pre- 


INTOLERANCE tense now that Mr. Roosevelt 
BREEDS GREATER who has sworn “to preserve, pro- 
INTOLERANCE tect and defend the Constitution” 


means to subscribe to that docu- 
ment as it has been interpreted for decades but only “as-I- 
understand-it”—the fatal phrase uttered by Andrew 
Jackson. If by Mr. Roosevelt’s tactics he brings about 
a merger of the legislative and executive power, he will 
have undermined the basic principle of separation of pow- 
ers which guided our forefathers in ordaining the Con- 
stitution. 

Perhaps the President thinks the end justifies the 
means, that the American people are ready for “purges” 
and for dictatorships of the so-called benevolent kind. 
Perhaps he thinks intolerance can be limited to politics 
and to matters of congressional elections. If he does, he 
is overlooking the deeper currents and provocations which 
so often in world history have bred resistance. The spirit 
of the hour is not healthy. The attempt to use govern- 


THE 
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COMING “PURGE” 


Mr. Roosevelt's Effort to Purge His Party of Independent-minded Senators and Repre- 
sentatives May Prove a Boomerang as the People Repudiate the Use of 
Public Funds to Influence Nominations and Elections 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


ment funds and government favor to influence elections is 
a throwback to political medievalism in America. It 
smacks of the graft and boodle of aldermanic misfeasance 
in our cities. It suggests a materialistic philosophy which 
cannot but sap the moral fibre of large sections of the 
electorate and ultimately lead to a demand for even more 
intolerance and more purges when the pendulum swings 
the other way and the people express their wrath against 
those who have played politics with human misery. 


CHARGES CALL 


Let us assume, as presumably 
we should, that the President 
meant no such evil as his inter- 


FOR ACTION 
BY PRESIDENT vention in congressional primary 
contests would seem to imply. 


Let us assume that he has merely taken the advice of 
the amateur politicians at his side who with the crusader’s 
zeal believe in a new militancy in handling party regu- 
larity. Does this excuse the failure of Mr. Roosevelt to 
disavow the action of the head of the biggest humani- 
tarian agency in government—the Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, Harry Hopkins—who has deliberately gone 
into politics to influence a Senatorial primary contest in 
Iowa? 

Many things, no doubt, are excused by the heat of 
party warfare or the eagerness of a reform administration 
to maintain its majority. But a President of the United 
States is supposed to be the spokesman for a nation’s 
morality, the protector of political virtues and the de- 
fender of the people against political vices. 

Surely upon reflection it would seem most desirable 
that every vestige of suspicion of politics in relief be re- 
moved especially in this, an election year. To condone 
such practices as are being perpetuated, to ignore these 
charges of political manipulation is not what the American 
people expect of any man who has been twice elected 
President of the United States. 

The great respect which goes with a presidential of- 
fice, the esteem in which millions of citizens hold the 
Chief Executive irrespective of party, demands at a 
moment like this unequivocal action. There can be no 
compromise with vice when it rears its ugly head in 
American democracy. 

During the past week, the Governor of Kentucky, act- 
ing through his campaign manager in the fight against 
the Administration leader, Senator Barkley, made public 
a series of charges to the effect that key men in the WPA 
were actually influencing votes for Mr. Barkley and that 
it was being intimated to persons on relief that they had 
better line up with the administration candidate. 


INDEPENDENTS 


It is not good Americanism to 
dismiss such complaints flippantly 
or to consider them as merely the 


NOT WANTED 
essence of a political combat and 
BY NEW DEAL hence not to be given considera- 


tion. No greater mistake could be made than to adopt 
such a course of inaction. The Governor of Kentucky 
has been a New Dealer. He has been a friend of the Ad- 
ministration. But the President, no doubt, feels he should 
pay back the debt he owes Senator Barkley who has been 
100 per cent subservient to his legislative demands. 

Clearly the President must have come to the conclusion 
that he can pick the members of his own party who shall 
come back to the Senate and those who shall not, or 
that he may select the gubernatorial candidates he likes 
and oppose those he doesn’t like. To help the President 
have his way, the PWA and.the WPA and the other so- 
called “emergency” agencies are to be used to line up 
votes with their billions of dollars of contracts and favors. 
Elections won that way can only breed a counter attack 
the end of which would be sad to contemplate. The 
seeds of civil strife in democratic nations have been sown 
in causes even less penetrating and less provocative. 


CONFIDENCE OF 


Of what is the President 
afraid? Does he fear that the 
people of Kentucky or the people 


PEOPLE BEING 
of Iowa or th ople of Georgia 
UNDERMINED or the people ‘el Macros a . 


diana—in which states are to be found Democratic Sen- 
ators who opposed him—will decide for themselves what 
kind of representation they want in the Capitol? Is Mr. 
Roosevelt by chance preparing for 1940 and hence in- 
sisting on the building up of a political machine which 
can assure him the nomination for a third term? What 
possible motive can the President have for intervening 
in these primary contests if he does not feel a certain 
alarm at the tendency of the American people to disap- 
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prove the acts of his Administration? 

Perhaps the President has been analyzing the returns 
in. Oregon and Pennsylvania where in each case the “left 
wing” candidates in both party primaries were beaten. 
Possibly Mr. Roosevelt notes this drift toward sane lib- 
eralism and against the “planned economy” which has 
brought us a depression as bad, if not worse, than that of 
Hoover days. 

Back in 1932 when Mr. Roosevelt was relatively un- 
known to the masses of our people, when the words of 
his platform were conservative and his own speeches too 
ambiguous to indicate the radicalism that he later exuded, 
it will be recalled that the election was won by 7,000,000 
votes. It was agreed at the time that the verdict was 
negative—it was a vote against the “Hoover depression.” 
Can it be that Mr. Roosevelt senses now a vote against the 
“Roosevelt depression” and that he is beginning to strug- 
gle in May against the tide that may be rolling up for 
next November? 

Certainly while the Roosevelt Administration won the 
1936 election by “pump priming” this failed to bring 
real recovery. Plenty of excuses are available but all 
the alibis in the world didn’t help Mr. Hoover win in 1932 
and they can hardly help the party in power in 1938. The 
country is fast coming to believe that only by a conspicu- 
ous and dramatic reversal at the polls next November can 
confidence be instilled in the economic life of the United 
States. For inseparably interwoven with this question of 
confidence in business is the broader question of what 
form of government we are to have and whether long- 
term commitments of capital can safely be made again. 


VOTERS SHOULD Business today is stagnant and 

discouraged largely because of 
DISREGARD political manipulation in Wash. 
PARTY LINES ington. Depressions and reces- 

sions have their economic as well 
as political causes, and their intensity, to be sure, is ofen 
exaggerated. Business men, however, cannot see oppor- 
tunity ahead when the government tax collector stands 
on one side ready to take what profits there are and the 
government executioner stands with his socialistic ham- 
mer on the other ready to strike down the American sys- 
tem of private initiative. 

Relief from this bugaboo, if it be psychological only, can 
come when assurance arises out of the mighty voice of a 
united people. Bribery of the voting system through the 
WPA and PWA will corral a large number of innocent 
minded citizens but these will by no means amount to a 
majority if all the right-thinking people decide to cast their 
ballots, irrespective of party, for the men who intend to 
stand up for constitutional government. 


ANY “PURGE” What the New Deal is count: 
ing upon is division in the ranks 
SHOULD BE AT 


of the voters not reachable or in- 
THE BALLOT BOX fluenced by federal favors and 

also on the traditional habit of 
many millions of voters who stick to a party label even 
when the candidates have secured their respective nomina- 
tions by improper means. 

Deep in the problem is the attitude of those persons 
who are high in the councils of the two major political 
parties in the several states. Republicans who care more 
for local political advantage than the national issues which 
are at stake are just as short-sighted as Democrats who in- 
sist on voting their ticket irrespective of the vices that are 
associated with a boss system in the primaries. 

There must be a feeling of country above party if the 
American constitutional system is to be preserved. 

Will the conscience of the American people be aroused 
to the greatest moral issue we have ever had in the United 
States—honest elections and honest government? Will 
the Constitutionalists—the citizens who care for the main- 
tenance of the constitutional separation of the executive 
and legislative branches and the preservation of an inde- 
pendent judiciary as a check on the other two—be 
mobilized for action this autumn? If they are to be sum- 
moned to the battle for free elections, the time for aggres- 
sive organization is here. 

Whenever a real issue is at stake, the women of Amer- 
ica have risen to the call. Such a crisis exists today and 
the women with their energy and enthusiasm can mobilize 
America to repudiate dishonesty in government and dis- 
honesty in elections. 

If there is to be a “purge” let it be peacefully achieved 
at the ballot box and let the American electorate once 
and for all serve notice that no man’s ambition entitles 
him to continued power at the expense of free institutions. 





















































